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Literature. 


WHY THUS LONGING? 


Why thus longing, thus for ever 
For the far off, unattained, and 

While the beautiful, all round 
Offers up its low, perpetual hyma 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle tasting, 
All the restless yearnings it would still ; 
Leaf and flower and laden bee are 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw ; 
If no silken cord of ve bath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten,— 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily eympatby and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt fad, by hearty striving only. 
And truly loving, thou canst traly live. 


ing 


Dg, 
to fill. 


THE VISION OF VAUXHALL. 


Comrades, you may leave me sitting in the mouldy arbour here, 
With the chicken-bones before me and the empty punch-bowl near. 


“Rack” they called the Punch that in it fiercely fumed, and freely 


flowed ; 
By the pains that rack my temples, sure the name was well bestowed. 


Leave me, comrades, to my musings, ’mid the mildewed timber-damps, 
While from sooty branches round me splatter out the stinking lamps. 


While rent and rotten canvas the bone-mill laden breeze : 
And the drip-damp statues glimmer gh the gaunt and ghastly 
And the seedy stucco crumbles from the orchestra hard by ; 

And the firework-frames like gibbets rear their arms athwart the sky. 


And the platform stretches blank and bare beneath the moon : 
And the night-wind through the boxes wanders with an eery croon. 


Let me sit and sad). er o’er the glories of Vauxhall : 

See Toads mileest Premnts em lnriene de Mes nied. 

Is’t the Punch that stirs m ee ee, 

Sets phantanmal shapes caseering Ghroagh chambers of my ? 
Dimly, as through clouds a-steaming from a thousand fragrant bow 

Periwigged, pulvilio-scented, Charles the Second’s revel rolls. * 
In gay doublet, trimmed and broidered, ribbcned shoulder, ribboned 


Brouncker rants, and Newport roysters, while Sam Pepys stands by to 
see— 


at, 





Sounds the nigk* "s sweet twitter from the green trees overhead ; 
Shrieks below the City Madam with Court gallants sore bestead. 
Hark, ’tis pretty Mrs. Mercer, trolling out Tom D’Urfey’s song : 
Hark, to ’s loud laughter—brazen’st of the brazen throng. 
Saucy Jennings with Count Grammont bandying the mot rire; 
Nell Gwynne fondling handsome Sidney, spite of Buckhurst frowning 
near. 
Charles himself, ais black face hidden in a vizor blacker still, 
Laughing, ogling, and oddsfishing, light of wit, and loose of will. 
See the cheesecake blithely broken, and the syllabubs afoam ; 
Hark at Thames, alive with boat-loeds, for Spring Gardens, or for home. 
Drugget-aproned drawers bearing Claret and Canary-pottles, 
For wild wits and bona-robas to refresh their thirsty tles : 


And through all, sly, smug Sam P’ with a twinkle in his eye, 
Taking careful note for entry in his , by-and-by. 


Thicker rise the fumes, and faster, but less furious streams the rout, 
As Queen Anne’s decorous following bows the Merry Monarch’s out. 
See the long, thin-faced Spectator, elbowing his silent way 

For Sir Roger, close behind him, open-mouthed, and eyes astray ; 


Rapt in wonder at the music, and the movement, and the ta; 
Elbowed by the vizored Madams, dazzled by the poled vt 


This way swaggers Steel, half tipsy, but etill kindly in his drink ; 


Shadows of cheap ebillin 
Straws by desperate 
No—amid these wretched ruins, trees all black aud walks all green— 
Be the ghosts of my evoking such as graced the ancient scene. 


—_—o 
Ghosts of the Vauxhall that hath been—not of the Vauxhall we see. 


of the Prince Consort, are to meet in the capital of the «Far North.” 
Not the least interesting feature of that meeting will be the collection of 


cal industry 


} gallas, flickerings of a dying flame ; 


by —- tion clutehed at, in its drowning game ? 


girt with a glory, somewhat sulphurous though it be ; 


—_—_ 
THE BARONS OF BUCHAN. 


4 CONTRIBUTION TO LOCAL HISTORY. 
Next month the members of the British Assoviation, under 









ancient relics—; 





tures, manuscripts, jewels, coins, weapons—which lo- 
‘ zeal are now bringing . These visible illustra- 
tions of the historic past may become, perbaps, more illustrative to our 
readers if we attempt, with the materials at our disposal, to reconstruct 
the perished life which prodaced them ; to paint the men who wrote the 
manuscripts and used the weapons. When we lately reviewed Mr. 
Chambers’ a = —_ we —- that in oar opinion no uate 
— past could be obtained except by penetrating into the 
raral life, and learning the habits, manners, p a (ratition of adnate lo- 
cality ; and we undertook, when occasion offered, to illustrate and en- 
foree this view. Aberdeenshire more erpecially that part of the county 
which lies along the shore, “the land in the bend of the ocean,” the an- 
cient Thanedom of Buchan, from its intrinsic importance in the early 
history of Scotland, is particularly rich in collections (many of which, 
through the liberality of the Spalding Club, have been made accessible to 
the public) bearing upon the state of Scottish society in the olden time. 
We a to redeem our promise, and at the same time play the 
part of to our scientific friends in their rambles along the bleak 
and wind-swept coasts of the Northern Sea. 
It is during the occupancy of the Comyns that the kingdom of the 
aboriginal Taxailai begins to assume an authentic position in history. 
Aby — upon its modes of life and forms of government before 
that time must be to a certain extent hypothetical. “The Roman 
Eagles,” says Robert Gordon in his flowery way, “ flew not so far north.” 
Later research has shown that he was mistaken. The iron footprints of 
a people that built forall time may still be traced through various districts 
of the country ; and it is said that one of their great military stations 
was placed near the mouth of the Ythan, where the port of Newburgh 
now stands. Buchan was a Danish battle-field, a field aleo for Danish 
colonization. We are ‘oc apt to believe that the deseents of the wild 
Northmen were always purely aggressive ; and, these being repulsed, 
that they left no impression behind them upon our soil. Even the peril- 
ous intercourse of war could not have proved altogether without fruit ; 
and there is proof, or at least tradition, that more intercourse 


































seamen of the Fjords. How much 
independence, the resolute enterprise 
short, of the “ salt-blood” in our veins, which sends us like*sea-mews to 
the water—is due to the intercourse that was thus established between 
the opposite shores of the Northern Sea, it would be dif§oult to estimate. 
But undoabtedly the cross of Scandinavian blood has in some degree 
moulded the history of the great and free people whose colonies are 
sown broad-cast over every continent. 

Bat these evente—echoes 


Of old unha far-off things, 
A battles long ago— ™ 





earth-burrowing Picts, and steel-clad Romans, and Draids bowed before 
strange circles in mysterious if eye and gigantic Norsemen 
through the white surf to the , pass before us indeed ; bat vast 
confused asin the twilight. “ Sindry of thair bones,” says Bellenden, “ war 
sene be us, schort time afore the making of this buke, mair like 
common stature of men ; throw qubilk, apperis, that men in auld 
quaatite, than ony men ar presently 


= 


times hes bene of mair stature and 


ad degenerated and decayed. 
Bat on the southern hack of the Don, 


a civilised and cultivated ree bye been 
yet plainly read. Under shelter 


ee rade huts which cl 

white walls and spires of a Obristi 

1 munificence, scattered its yeep tse early period among these 
jate forests. Saint Walok io the fifth century amidst a peo- 
ple, savage and unconverted, say the monkish chroniclers, “ insomach 
that they had no church among them, nor any belief in hell-torments.” 
Walok lived between the Dee and the Don— 
much nearer to each other than they do now— in a‘ittle solitary 
thatched hut as a hermite.” He was followed by other sainte—or if not 
saints, _ and true men at least, who are 
ful in this world—Nachlan, and Eddran, 
the Highlanders 


; until at length, in 1010, Malcolm IL. erected the See of Murth- 


a century later, translated the bishop to Aberdon, where that reverend 
ecclesiastic contrived to secure a share of most of the good things going 5 
as the right of common pasturage, the use of the king’s forest, best 
salmor. caught in the Dee, and a teath of the “can” of vessels trading 
with the port. The monastic buildings were built on an eminence above 
the river-valley, where the moaks might the branches of 
the trees, and across the gorsy bents, the blue shining sea-line, and the 
white sails of the passing ships. The Bishop’s Palace occupied one side 
formed a simple quadrangle. ‘The old pariah church. Benet M 
a 
the Seow’—meds way for a solema 
beside the sea, remote from the 





good-humoured flowed the deep and sluggis) Don—a barrier which mast have rendered 
__ < little Gay, to loowe Mat Prior tips the wink. intercourse in those days unfrequent and interrupted. The half 
Swift stalks, indignation in his blazing deep blue eye ; sa herdsman, gazing across the water from the further bank, no 
St. John laughs off state bluc-devils with Lord Oxford smooth and sly. Se eS abated Eanes ee net 
have and now the usher in a duller race. ih a ce ” evening otillness to the dirge- 
Black the seone, tll sudden lighted By the look of Walpole's face. ee ut ee ee ee oan 
There he sits—the wizened watcher—cynical and calm and cool, Auro dato violari, 
Ready to note others’ follies, or himseif to play the fool. He a 
There the Petersham sits with her rouge and saucy stare ; Seruit et distribuit, 
There the crowd applauds the Guanings—fairest sister of the fair. Fri evcteass bostragae!, 
Here trots Bozzy all in triamph with the Doctor on his arm ; 
While, not lees triumphant, guards “the Jessamy bride” from Sit laus Samme Trinitati, 
barm. raise ot Vistar s 
nobis ut Beati 
Pay pete pated dene aoe: 
y Ww W. _ ~ . 


Room for rampant Colonel Hanger! Bloods and Bucks of Carlton 


Box the watch, and smash the tables, shiver glass, and wax-lights douse. 


Room for Prince Hal redivious—petticoats and. pimps and all— 
Down before that wig so curly and that coat so creaseless, fall ! 


Room for Almack’s maccaronis—room for 's playmen true, 
neg Selwyn, Fox and Garigies oak the punch-bowls blazing 


Masquerade and gay Ridotto blend the cream and scum of town ; 
Statesman’s toils, and senate’s glories, with Soho’s endearments crown. 
While o’erhead ghost of lifts the ceremonial 

In deportmeat bat inferior unto’ the Great (by fat). 


And not anfrequently, no doubt, in that rude age, men, with the aveng- 
ers of blood upon their track, planged into the river, and swam despe- 
rately across the swollen stream, that they might clasp the Girth Cross 
on the green of “ the bishop’s dovecot,” where the accidental murderer 
could at length draw breath freely ; an institation not to be lightly nor 
scornfully judged—a beneficent tation, that stretched its white robed 





With 
gach pheatoms for evoking, shall I eammon sorrier shades! 


of shops and waif of trades! 





esteie 
rs 


ifE 


quence, we may say, better watered than it is now, Its 
were rivers ; its present rivers flowed 
ample, and transparent streams. A constant volume of water, unflooded 
in winter, unexhausted in summer, made its way from the hill country 
in many preron from the sea. Science and experience entitle us to 


natural channels in 
abundant supply of water than they are in districts which have been de- 











lation and 
level 
ties—Lincoln, Hantingdon, Cambrid 
bordered ee nas sea, and national 
were formed le ex 

/ eral 


scarce come within the era of authentic history. The misty figures of | pend 














to commemorate some famous forgotten victory ; and Saint David, | sa 





destroyed port 

ascribes the former évent to the year 1688—a 
other things and people were “‘overblowa”’—bat he forgets 
ess of Errol, who, he says, wrote about 1680, 
as at that time a noticeable curiosity. If these 
vie must heve been destro’ 
Anne’s time, else she cou! 

as a catastro 











black | the Knights of Jerusalem—furnish 
Gao ehabocegt Wale « papeloar 
shrill complaint of the 
serves only to 
ian poet, aware 









Tenge, tow Goal ehty, whole grove te barely ts be gueted.” 






necessary by the Parliament of William the Lion to re 
te “the multitudes of sheep and swine,” the damage the 

crops being the reason assigned for the prohibi- 

to doubt the genuineness or good faith of 

the legislation proceeded, the necessity for such 
remarkable confirmation of the fact that food was at 

abundant in Scotland, more abundant than it has since 


with his own hand “ a fierce boar that much wasted the country near the 
forest of Huntley.” 
tury, two hundred years before 
only memorial of these wild auimals that remained was the “ three boars’ 
heads, Or, on a field Azure,’”’ which Malcolm authorized the Gordons to 
bear in perpetual commemoration of the gallant exploit of their ances- 
tor. 


But this was in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
the Comyns came to Buchan; and the 


Buchan is now proverbially bare and destitute of wood ; before the 


breaking out of the English wars it was clothed down to the sea-shore 
by immense forests. The oaks that are dug out of the morasses are said 
to bear upon them the marks of fire ; and it has consequently been con- 
claded that their destruction resulted from some great 
oe the “ harrying” of the district by Robert or Edward Brace. 
e know that the contemporary Earl petitioned Edward L. to grant him 
maremium in consideration of the destruction to his manor- that had been 
occasioned by the war. The King acceded to his 
him | 
From 
trict “ 
an exile to the English Court. The trees mast have been of grea 
quity and noble growth. A Countess of Errol, who wrote about 1680, 
says that the bog-oak was then extensivel 
readily discovered, she adds, “as above 
lie,” and down even to the present day the supply remains anexhausted. 


social convulsion, 


uest, and allowed 
oaks yearly out of the royal forests in “ Buchan and Kintore.”’ 
is it would appear that the Earl had been attacked and his dis- 

ed”’ even previous to the final discomfiture which sent “x 
t anti- 


used for firewood, it being 
ie moss-tree the dew does not 


Not only was Buchan then well wooded ; it must have been in conse- 
resent brooks 


the woodland in wide, 


was frequent, if not habitual. The Northmen were clever mechanics, | draw usion, for it has been well ascertained that in a wooded 
hardy erds, and skilful fishers ; and these, obeying the v t in- | district, while on the one hand fogs and dews are rapidly condensed, on 
stincts which stirred that Arab-like race, followed in the wake of theroving | the other evaporation takes place very slowly. In sach situations the 


uence are fed by a mach more continuous and 


rived of wood. Thus, when Edward Bruce devastated Buchan he may 
said not merely to have buraed its oaks, but to have dried up its wa- 
Ger onaient pees foe tar ish i t for specu 
ent sea-margins furnish a very interesting subjec - 

uiry. The great changes that have taken 1. on certain 

the coast are almoet incredible. Many of our inland coun- 
—at a period not very remote, 
ndaries between hostile tribes 
of waters, where the hasbandman now 
and intelli 







pancy of the Comyns; but several alterations bave occurred even within 
aauch more limited period. Those with which we are acquainted are 
to be ascribed, however, more to the disturbance of the sand on the shore 
than to avy change in the form of the shore itself, except at certain 
points where occasional accidents have shifted the estuary of a river or 
the fall of a stream. 
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several, probabl 
uot bave referted Vo 
Fae er hig hg 

' are on 
resins oe? chess toed illustration of the 
: light sand-flakes can inflict. « = 
a ats Oar tel caite comet ey ox 
wat entipe, or the ly wail of the carlew, 
the sense of a m: ious desolation. The Ital- 
the im 


such scenes, makes the virgin- 
ot direct Rinaldo’s attention to the spot where C 


stood— 














Tye Avion. 


the title on the death of Fergas bad devolved on the Crown, and 
new conferred upon William Comyn. 
but one more conclusive might have 
Marjory (who survived her husband) 
subjects in her own name—chiefly 
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The retort for the Countess 


E 
E 


i 


§ 
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family during the war of i nce, the Buchan branch was repre- 
bi 


ndepende 
eprtens, the Black Earl; the Badenoch by his great- 


e Red ya. 
the Comyn factioa during the period of its supremacy 
condemoed. It is said to have been rapaci 
Its chiefs were hateful to the old nobility, whom 
they insulted ; hateful to the common people, whom 
be permitted to doubt whether this estimate be 
It cannot at least be denied that d 
was considered in Scotch 


was noised abroad that Eaglish intrigue had 

restored, that the English ambassador 
foiled. The ambition and sagacity of Menteith were successfully op- 
posed to the crafty arts of the third Hea 


outhful Alexander III. returned 
to deliver up the castle of Edin! 
tion, moreover, with the other leaders of the faction—Buchan, Athol, 
and Mar—he refused to render an 
the absence of the royal minor ; 
against him and his friends he stayed 
ing at Kinross, he carried him a prisoner to Stirli 
m until the matter was com 


ys most ob 
that age was among the lower classes quite as much @ 
ish beverage ; and must have been 
number of these establishments, when 
of the places where we find them, is often not a lit- 
. The castles of the great men were built princ’ 
the Comyns mmeey —— their Norlaod 
sea—and were numerous, ous, 
a few of is favourite 0 
the desolate marsh on the 
which he built for their 
still preserved among fertile 


ish a in Sydney, su 
coctargy’ Stk sccording to Mr. 
natural ability, but of v 
T men who took to the bush (considering that 
tended over a period of eight years), wasa very remarkable one. 
was not a road in the colony, not even a cross-road or bush-road, 
and robbed travellers. And it is a mistake 
lice was an inefficient body in those days. 
y are very likely to be again. Some of the police 
been | had been highwaymen, poachers, gamekeepers,—men who had 
doned for ca og bashran 


uring 
litics the national, in opposition to 
achan or Badenoch lost his place at 


U 


strong. The first Earl Comyn 
oe and placed them in 


" his bones were interred, are 
fields—-preserved with care, taste, and fit- 
to attest the ancient wealth and worth of the monks of the 
A of Deer. The Abbey was founded early in the thirteenth century, 
the direction ourdan Comyn, a soa of the Earl, and the ances- 

of the family of Coulter. On a stone above the doorway 4 
erallochy this distich, it is said, could be read uatil the begin- 


whenever they were 


guilty of great crimes, and w 


No doubt the outs Earl appointments in consequence of the proofs they had given 


Ht 


ef-takers and bushrangers, was only four dollars (one pound c 
week, and, as he kept two horses, and maize was commonly 
a bushel, you may readily imagine that he had to look to the walls, 
and not to his pay, for a livelihood. 

— do you mean by looking to the walls, my dear madam?” I 


lied, were placarded 
in the government 


account of his government di 
gs were 
in a characteristic way. 


lands 

For biggin the Abbey of Deer. . 

before the erection of the Abbey the Catholic organization | age 
Buchan. It bas not been ascertained at what period 

of Deer was founded ; bat it is known that it was one of 
of the district, that it was never subject to the neigh- 
that its site was selected in obedience to a spiritual 
supernatnral visitant employing apparently the verna- 


It is not here, it is not here, 
to big the kirk o’ Deer, 
tap of Tillerie 
Whare mony a corp sall eftre lie. 
t even older than the Church of Deer is the church which still stands 
The environment is singularly 
Italian tourist of many scenes he 


All runaway convicts and bushrangers, she 
on the walls and gate-posts, as well as adv 
gazette. I have seen the walls of the police-office 
covered with these hand-bilis, headed £10 Reward ! 
£100 Reward! The t thief-takere, men of George Lewis's 
ess, courage, and sagacity—never 
ys went forth alone. They were not galy 
too greedy for the gain, but too jealous of each other, to admit of 
combining, to effect the capture. They depended upon strategy and in- 
dividual valour, rather than upon numbers, to they 
bad in view. It was a curious sight to see a group of these thief-takers 
x coolly spelling a fresh placard on the 
then e the speculation whi 


Ss 


“ by reason of the greatness of the family.” Towards 
war of independence, indeed, they became the firm allies of the 
But this is to be attributed rather to personal ani 
than to any change in their political creed. The 


e house “ welle low 


e: 


stamp, and they were all men 


himeelf bad taken no uad hunted in couples. They alwa 


though Wyntoun says t 
| Wallace ;* and that at Falkirk in especial, 


Gamry, beyond the Tor of Trou 


After that great captain’s overthrow the Red Comyn, as Regent, “ took 
cannot fail to remind 


the keeping of Scotland,” and gained several victories over the English 
¢ day at Roslin—on which occasion the Prior of Lochleven 
pats into liis mouth a noble and patriotic address to his 
and far of men all commin of Auld lineage, 
waves, the “ auld kirk” itself, a simple but most v fee and heritage, 
built, according to the Inscription on the lintel, in 
perhaps when Macbeth, sitting on the Scottish 
the apparition of a long line of kings, not of his, 
Banquo’s issue ;” it has seen that house, the seva Pelopis 
; and still it waits on, calm, patient, unpre’ 3 
its guardian rocks and its attendant graves. The site was not un- 
It was not unmeet that the wi 
and whose rude craft were across the beach below, should, 
ithin hearing of the sea. 
ied that they might find 


aj 
called, and I received him in the breakfast parlour, and answered 
all the questions he put to me, “ Did Oharles James Fox drink’ Could 
Was he a talkative or a silent sort of a man?” 

I answered that Charles James Fox did not drink ; he could not read or 
write, and that he wasa silent sort of a person. 
Mr. Lewis, “ but he is not much of a hand at writing ; and as for Billy 
peal ary og oe know a po! ger. 


but with the proverbial fickleness or faithleseness of bis race, he contin- 


ued to coquet with either uotil the dagger of the Earl of Carrick 
ended his indecision, hd 


ze 


“ Burke can read,” said 


EE 


race of fishers who dwelt 


[ 


ng, or bringing in dead, two out 
that such hopes had been blighted ; that he had 
be Paramatta Road dressed as 


5 


raised against Robert Bruce the bitter and relentless hostility of the race, 
They pursued him like sleuth-hounds, One or other of the clan was al- 
With their aid the English reduced the castle of 
Kildrammy, and captured the chivalrous young brother to whom Bruce 
was — » + ky almost womanly tenderness. There is 

peculiarly touching in the grant made by the dying K 

after that brother was in his bloody 7 
bourhood, “ in puram et 


Fg 


er temperament have 


e 


waye upon his track. 
Come not to me again, but 
bath made his ¢ 


am eleemosynam pro anime Nigelli de 
memorial of an undying regard! At 
routed his army, and on several occasions succeeded 
r.. Bat at length the tide turned in the King’s favour. 
Buchan met him at Inverury. Barbour has described 
old chronicle of his—ru, 
with poetic and chivalrous fire. e 


reputation of a later Earl that obtained 
”” @ place among the Scottish auxiliaries of 


er! ret nea gett 
J et an 
Th Red Comyn 
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But when he came to Iaverury a dead! 


emerged three men, one of whom I immediately recognized as our late 
Hearing of this mishap the Ear 


servant, Charles James Fox, who, at the sam 
features. The three men were all armed, 
fowling-pieces levelled at the men on the 
led, and I fancied I saw the man blush 
self, be hoped I was 
had their health. 





d upon the diminished encamp- 
,To the Slenauch with all 
the 


Peet tee ay De 
had helyt all the land. 
s the armies looked at each other, the archers only 
idental skirmishes, unti] the royalists thought it pra- 
dent to retire to the hill-coantry. So they placed the sick King in the 
og him upon a litter marched steadil 
Past the enemy, who could not muster courage 
The picture, as painted 


Pitt and Burke had 


ite well, and that the 


himself up to me. But as Mrs. Stellman 


midst of his captains, and 
with resolute countenance 
to attack that serried array of desperate soldiers. 
fine and striking. The tumultuous crowd of ene- 
awed into sudden fear—the slow and mournful, bat 

of the hardy veterang—the rade litter, with the 
it, like some kaightly effigy with co! 

death ba in 


t, resolute, and awe inspiring 
and the Earl met again in 


g Robert that he gat his 
that Comyn fied from the battle-field straight to the English 


wey Gnars eae 


‘ox, I ordered the coachman 
proceed. Fox had then been a bushran, 
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the same place next , when 

,” says Bellenden, “ wes sa 
thairthrow.” Barbour 


if 
li 


if 


For thet deyt sone eftre syne. 
This account, however, is barely correct ; for the Earl retreated at first 
, where he was followed by Edward, the King’s 
brother. At Aiky Brae, near Old Deer, the Comyn fought his last fight. 
This Aiky Brae had had already proved an unlucky spot for the 
The second earl was killed there when out hunting, by a fall from his 
horse. He had ridiculed Thomas of Ercyldoune, and 
predicted his doom :— 
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mest fhetidlons prade in Christendom, The title of the piece was, ‘ All, 
The World’s A Swindle.’ ” | 
“ And the plot ?” 
« Of that I have only an indistinct recollection, but the story is some- 
of this kind. Ona the Doncaster race-course, the great pocket, | 
poy Shenstone, meets a nobleman in the betting-ring, and loses to him 
a guineas, which he pays in gold. Mr. Sbenstone’s manners and 
his dress are those of a — = his equipage that of a man of | 
fashion of fortune. The nobleman is charmed with Mr. Shenstone, | 
and the day, when he meets him on the course, he greets him with | 
a polite bow, which is returned by one equally polite. They speak ; they | 
make another bet, for another hundred guineas ; Mr. Shenstone loses, and 
with very great good humour pays his money to the nobleman, partly in 
and partly in bank notes. That evening he calls at the hotel where 
anions te staying, with his wife and daughter, a very handsome 
1 of eighteen years of , and represents that a man from whom he 
Ea won a bet—a farmer-looking person, but evidently a sharper—had 
paid him in forged bank-notes, and, as he had parted with some of these 
notes before he was aware of the fraud that had been committed, he was 
anxious to discover into bag yong oo they had come, in order that 
he might receive them back, give good notes or gold in return. The 
nobleman and Mr. Shenstone carefully examine the notes which the form- 
er received ; but amongst them no forgeries are found ; they are all gen- 
uine. This examination lasts for some time, and, during its continuance, 
the lady and her daughter enter the*sitting-room. Mr. Shenstone rises 
from his chair, and is thereupon introduced to the ladies, who become as 
much fascinated by the polished manners and discourse of the stranger as 
my lord is himself. Mr. Shenstone is invited to stay tea, which is about 
to be served. He accepts. And thus (what the great pickpocket desires) 
an acquaintance is established—an acquaintance which is renewed in Lon- 





don, some weeks afterwards, at the theatre, much to the t pickpock- 
et’s advantage, for he contrives to despoil his friend’s friends of jewels 
worth five times the amount he lost on the ree. When 


informed of this he observes, with great trath, ‘That thief Barring- 
ton! Who else?’ My lord gambles very deeply, falls into serious 
difficulties, secretly purloins his wife’s diamond bracelets, has a paste 
set made to resemble them, and sells the real brilliants to a jeweller, 
who disposes of them to an old duchess, from whose the great 

ickpocket steals them, and at once — to the box of the lady, who 
fi sitting decked out in her paste. He informs her that Barrington is in 
the house, and advises ber to place her jewels in her pocket. She does 
so. He then abstracts the paste gems, places the real diamonds in their 
stead, revisits the old duchess, who, intent on the play, bas not yet dis- 
covered her loss, and around her aged wrists clasps the mockeries! 
Partly love for the young girl, and partly respect for her mother, forms 
the motive for this action.’ 

“ Was the piece ever played ?”’ , 

“The captain of the vessel, to whom Barrington had ertrasted it, lost 
it on the voyage to England. But let me continue with my story of 
Fox, Pitt, and Burke. st was, on another occasion, doomed to see their 
faces. The Major and myself were returning from the farm at George’s 
River. We bad been on a visit to old Baron Wald, and head driven out 
in the gig. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and when we neared a 
place called the Iron-Bark Forest, some thirteen miles from Sydney, we 
were commanded to Stop! by three meh, two of whom presented their 
fowling-pieces at us, whilst third said : 

“ * Now, then, what have you got?’ 

“ «Ts that you, sir?’ said my husb 
for it was Fox who spoke. 

“* God bless me, Major!’ was the response. ‘I beg you many par- 
dons.’ 


“ * Rob him !’ cried out one of the others. ‘ If he had been my master, 
and had flogged me, I’d shoot him!’ 

“*No! no!’ said Fox. ‘It was agreed that old masters were to go 
free, and when we wanted to rob old Hewe, the other day, being po 
badly off for money, you reminded me of our agreement, and I now w 
you to be reminded of it.’ ” 

The Major parleyed with them for at least a quarter of an hour, and 
reproved them for shooting a constable a few weeks back. They replied 
that the constable bad insisted on capturing them, and that they had 
acted Se in self-defence. Their capture, eventually, was curiously 
effec! 


Daring the fifth ead they had been at large they suddenly disappeared 
from the roads. They had not been seen, or beard of, for so long that it 
was imagihed they had either made their escape from the colony, by 
some extraordinary means, or that they had, like some other bushrang- 
ers whose remains were found, been lost in the bush, and perished of 
hunger. Such, however, was not the case. They had penetrated the in 
terior to a distance of fifty miles from Sydney, and had located them 
selves at a place not = far distant from a lofty mountain called Razor- 
back, in consequence of its peculiar shape. Here they established them- 
selves, built a log-house, enclosed sev acres of land, which they 
, and made a rather extensive garden for the growth of vegeta- 
bles. They also built stock-yards and out-buildings for the cattle and 
the horses of which they possessed themselves. The luxuries of convict 
life—such as tea, sugar, tobacco, spirits, et cetera—they had, previous 
to their retirement from business, stored up in very large quantities. 
~ They bad, moreover, taken with them to their farm three convict wo- 
men, whom they had (nothing loth) Whey pold away — tee re- 
spectively, of the persons to whom they marauding v 

They fad taken away with them, from the house of a settler whom 
they plundered, a large black Newfoundland dog. Three years and se- 
ven months after the dog was stolen, he, one morning, to the astonish- 
ment of his master, returned, jumped about, and barked in an ecstacy of 
delight. The master of the dog (a Mr. Satter) was afraid that the bush- 
rangers, Fox, Pitt, and Burke, were about to pay him a second visit ; 
and, sammoning his servants, and arming them, he laid in wait and in 
ambush for their approach, determined to take them under any circum- 
stances, dead or alive. But the bushrangers came not. From an exa- 
mination of the dog's neck, it was quite evident that he had been kept 
continually on the chain, and that he mast have broken his collar, and 
made his escape. Mr. Sutter, who lived within five or six miles of Para- 
matta, on the branch road to Liverpool, mounted his horse, and had an 
interview with Mr. Kberwin, the chief constable. : 

There could be no question that the dog bad broken loose, and found 
his old master ; but, then, by what road had he come back? There was 
then no regular road beyond Liverpool. Those who bad settled farther 
in the interior bad only their own bush tracks, as they were called. If 
the dog, they thought, could be put this track by bis master, no 
doubt be could be coaxed to show t y to the abode of the busbrang- 
ers. It suddenly occurred to Mr. Kherwin, that the blacks, having no 
idea of the end in view, would have no scruples in pointing out the di- 
rection whence the dog had come, and tracking him for five or six miles. 
This was determiced upon ; and takiog with him a strong force, well 
armed, Mr. Kherwin returoed with Mr. Satter to his farm, and early on 
the following morning the e tion set out. The blacks were not long 





d, who recognised the man’s voice, 


in findiog the foot prints of the dog, at some distance from the house, 
and to run down the track at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. . Satter and the dog accompanied the expedition. At noon 


there was a balt for refreshment, and then the pursuit was contioued til! 
evening, when the camp was formed, fires lighted, and the arms piled ia 
readiness for an attack—not that there was any danger of such a thing 
in that lonely and uotravelled 4 of ‘ ae rye dog, 
strange to say, appeared to be very sulky, no jon to 
veneer the slightest assistance. On the following afternoon the blacks 
came upon the impriot of a man’s boot. They now began to suspect the 
truth, but they bad too far. It was now a matter of compulsion, 
and not of choice. fowards evening one of the blacks from a considera- 
ble eminence pointed to some emoke which was issuing from a valley in 
the distance—a valley which was = shut in on three sides by 
small mountains, and bounded on the fourth: side by a clear and broad 
stream of water. Ao enchanting nook, as Mr. Kherwia described it to 
me. After proceeding a few handred yards in the direction of the 
smoke, the barking of doge was audible and ag | of cattle ; and, 
long, a bouse and outbuildings became visible. Mr. Kherwia and 
Satter should descend and com- 
mence the attack at once ; or whether they 
until after nightfall, when they would most probably 
rest ; or whether the attack should be delayed until the followiog morn- 
ing just before da It was resolved, eventually, that while the 
they should creep down to the edge of the valley, and 
mselves until ten or eleven o'clock, when they would 


had k 
such a loud and incessant the advance of the iavad- 
ers, that the trio had arisen from lighted a candle, armed 
themselves, come outside the door. 


or Mr. Kberwin and his party to have fired a volley and shot them as 
they stood ; but the chief constable could not make up his mind to this ; 
nor would Mr. Sutter have seconded such a . At length Mr. 
Kherwin, when within only twenty yards of them, called out, in a very 
loud voice, “ We are twelve in number: lay down your arms this in- 
stant, or you are dead men. Our pieces are levelled at you.” They 
threw down their arms, retired within the house, and barred the door. 
Fortunately for Mr. Kherwin’s party they had po lanthorn or candle 
with them ; for, had they shown a light, some of the party would have 
fallen to a certainty. What was now to be done? 

The besiegers approached the door of the house, and desired the bush- 
rangers to come out ; but they returned no answer. To break in upon 
them was impossible, for there were no crowbars, pickaxes, or other such 
weapons at hand ; while the numerous dogs on the premises became so 
vehement and desperate, it was necessary to shoot and bayonet several 
of them. Matters remained thus until morning, when the besiegers 
withdrew to a distance of aboutsixty yards from the house, and there took 
up @ position in a stock-yard. The besieged, however, opened fire from 
loopholes, and in less than a quarter of a minute twelve rounds of ball- 
cartridge were discharged from as many firelocks. Fortunately none 
of the shots took effect. It was therefure deemed prudent to withdraw, 
for the present, to a distance of one hundred yards, and stand behind a 
clump of large gum-trees. Nevertheless, the besieged, whenever they saw 
a head, or a hand, or a foot, had a shot at it. From the number of shots 
with which they were simultaneously greeted, Mr. Kherwin believed 
that there were at least nine bushrangers in the house ; and, as he was 
ng ere for an encounter of this character—each of his party having 
only twenty rounds of a iti he was pelled to reserve bis 
fire. The , thickly-coated as it was with mud, was bullet proof. 
Mr. Sutter, therefore, at Mr. Kherwin’s instigation, rode into Paramatta 
for reinforcements, taking with him several of the blacks as guides. 
The Commandant at Paramatta, sent a sergeant and ten private soldiers 
to Mr. Kherwin’s aid. 

It was not until the third day, however, that they arrived at the scene 
of action ; for they had to take with them two light field-pieces, six- 
pounders, and a variety of impl ts for effecting an in case 
the mud-casing to the house should resist the cannon-shot for any length 
of time. The news soon arrived in Sydoey, and numbers of officers ‘and 
gentlemen, many of whom bad been robbed on the road by Fox, Pitt, and 
Burke, hastened to the spot. 

On the anaieg of the second day, after the arrival of the military, 
one of the shots from a field-piece happened to strike the door of the 
stronghold and shiver it to atoms ; whereupon a woman, with her hair 
streaming down her back, and holding in her band a large white rag at 
the end of a stick, came out of the house, and approaching the besiegers, 
cried out, “ We surrender!’ The firing ceased, and the woman was per- 
mitted to return and communicate to the busbrangers that only ten mi- 
nutes would be allowed them to come out, unarmed, and give themselves 
up. This they did, and were forthwith ironed and handcuffed. 

The women, it seemed, had aided them in firing at the authorities. 
Fox, Pitt, and Burke, baving trained them to the use of fire arms, and 
made them expert markswomen. In the house were found no less than 
thirty fowling-pieces, twelve pairs of pistols, powder and ehot in large 
ee lead for casting bullets, and several swords and cutlasses. 

he abode itself had been cleanly kept. Everything was in the neatest 
order ; while the land, considering that the bushrangers were but ama- 
teur agriculturists, was very well tilled. In the dairy was found both 
batter and cheese of their own making ; in the store-house salted beef 
and pickled pork of their own curing. In short, there were very few 
farms in the colony better stocked. y had abundance of poultry and 


pi 

= Pitt, and Burke were all hanged in the Paramatta jail. The wo- 
men pleaded that they had been taken away by force ; and, as the plea 
was accepted, they were placed in the ag These women were all, 
under sentence of transportation for life; but a few years afterwards 
they obtained tickets of leave, became the wives of expirées, and led 
tolerably respectable lives. 

Several officers made applications to the governor to have the bush- 
neat farm granted to them, and one of them had the good fortune to 
ol nm it. 
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OUR JERUSALEM PONY. 
In Two Portions. 
PORTION L—HOW THE PROMISE WAS EXTORTED. 

I am a medical man, residing, as my wife informs her relatives in the 
South, “in the neighbourhood of” Edioburgh ; bat in point of fact we 
are in it. the nearest villa-residences being thirty streets off at the very 
least. Our back-green, however, is commodious, and boasts of various 
fancy animals (principally rabbits) and poultry ; the former of which I 
use for scientific experiment; the latter for my table only, although it 
bas been bin'ed by the mailoioes that they are made to fulfil double 
duty. Looking oat upon this pleasant expanse of wood aif verdure, 
its contented deni , Sleeping, or eating, or going through the various 
interesting processes which result from chemical or chirurgical experi- 
ment, I was wont not only to feel the monarch to whom Mr. A. Selkirk 
compares himself in his somewhat egotistical poem, but to envy no man 
his ancestral acres, however wide-spreading, his deer-forests, however 
fally stocked. I bad risen in my profession, not by standing ou my own 
dignity, as the maaner of some is, but my hard work, and, as I flattered 
myself, usefulness. I was not made dizzy by my elevation, since it had 
been gradual ; and I reflected with satisfaction, that even if I should be 
in danger of slipping backwards, I possessed enough of balance to keep 
me right in that best of balances—a balance in my baoker’s books. When 
I add that, in addition to these various subject grat , one 
ces tain eveniog in July last, I had a mild Havanoah in my mouth, anda 
pair of slippers just at the extremity of my toes, it will be understood by 
the married portion of my male readers that I was in a disposition peca- 
liarly adapted for subjugation oe Se female. Leonora, the wife of my 
bosom for several years, and refore but too well aware of her 
tunities in this respect, was standing behind me, running her fingers 
through what she considers to be my curls, and dilating pleasantly upon 
my professional talents and success. 

“ Alfy,” said she, coaxingly, after she bad thus laid down the rails, as 
she thought, for the idea toslip dreamily into my mind, “now you are 
getting on so well, my love, doa’t you think that you ought to buy a 
brougbam ?” 4 

“ Certainly, bd p~ wish it, my dear,” returned I, pretending to misun- 
derstand her, the broad egis of domestic economy at once placii 
itself between my pockets and this extravagant proposition ; “ buy half 
a-dozen brooms if they are necessary, by all means, sweetest; but I 
thought we stocked the house when I moved, at your request, from our 
flat into this maio-door.” 

This shell bad such a quantity of rusty naile in it in the form of remi- 
niscence and reminder, that I imagined it would have silenced the ene- 
my’s fire altogether ; but no ; that “ still small voice”’ which is never still 
—the voice of one’s wife—again attacked me with that quiet persistence 
which is its most fatal attribute. 

“I meant a carriage, love—a brougham : a one-horse brougham would 
be quite enough.” 

“ Why not say Mr. Axle’s oo ‘ drag’ at once,” replied I laughing, and 
lighting another cigar : “ I'll send round Betsy in the morning, with my 
compliments, and I'll bay it of him at his own figure.” 

* fe would very much increase your practice,’ remarked Leonora, 
musingly ; “ there’s nothing like a carriage for a medical man, you may 








depend upon that : it takes bim where skill and talent, even such as yours, | P 


Alfy, would never carry him.” 

“ Yes, love ; it sometimes takes him to prison,” remarked I, assent- 
ingly. A slight pause bere took place, durirg which I only caught one 
om of my Leonora’s, and even that was not intended for me, it sounded 
exceedingly like “ fiddlestick,” when the recommenced, it was in : = 
and less playful tone ; Marshal Gyulai superseded, and Marshal Hess io 
command, with a new set of tactics, 

“ Do you know bow much you spend in the course of the year in cabs, 
Alfred? Nothing! Oh, don’t you tell me naugbty fibs ; you men never 
can keép any account. What do you say, dear? I can’t quite catch what 
you are saying: You walk! Oh, you wicked man, you don’t walk from 
ten to five every day, I’m sure!” 

“ My love.” returned I, kissing ber, “ my remark was that there is such 


a thing as a bus.” 
“Very well, Alfred,” observed Leonura with a sigh, and as though 
the discussion was closed, “ all I have to say is this ; the child’s an- 


kles are 
ee re 1. ae ce eee “ aod where are 
lame for life is a Alfred—as 


4 the child’s bei joke, 
seems, indeed, to be « to you—it’s all well and good, and it 








that wonderful alembic with which married females are endowed 





wytes bouatiful Nature, Leonora distilled a couple of tears, and let them 


fal 

“ He’s got the perambulator,”’ observed I, with that call to 
shame which is the husband’s only and very inadequate defence, the un- 
weerranted mackintosh in which he vainly wraps himself from the watery 
foe ; “* he can keep his ankles from going in that, Leonora, surely. 

“ Betay won’t push it,” sobbed my wife ; “ she said she'd see the little 
angel fur-fur-further first. It’s only use is now to hold the umbrellas 
in the lobby.” 

“Then we must turn over a new leaf, and get a ” 
pleasantly. ee 

“ You've promised me him a long time,” returned the unrelenting 
Leonora ; “ but I wouldn't trast that child to be butted about by a page 
—no, not for millions.” 

“ T don’t think so large a temptation will ever be thrown in your way, 
my love,” remarked I, drily ; “ say ‘ thousands’ But I tell you what 
I will do, Lenny ; I’ll get a Jerusalem pony for him.” 

“ A pony,” cried she, clapping her hands and shutting ap her lachry- 
mal ducts, as if by magic ; “ ob, that'll be delicious.” 

“ A Jerusalem pony,” observed I in, with emphasis, and uowilling 
that an expectation should be aroused of some Arab steed ; “ it will only 
be a Jerusalem.” 

“I don’t care whether it comes from Jerusalem or not,” replied she, 
in evident ignorance that the expression was eupbuistic for a Donkey ; 
“I'd just as soon have it from there as from Wales or Shetland.” 

“ Ha,” said I ; for I had.nothing else to say, sino@ I had not the heart, 
nor indeed the courage, to undeceive her. 

“ And, Alfy, darling,” observed she, as she trippingly left the room 
to communicate this piece of news to her offspring, “ do, please, if you 
possibly can, let it be a piebald.” 


“ Very well, my love ; I will, if I possibl can,” returned I; “ but I 
confess I do not think it very likely.’ ? , 


PORTION Il.—HOW THE PROMISE WAS KEPT. 


On a certain Saturday evening, some time after this conversation, I 
chanced to be at a small village in the neighbourhood of Ediobargh, 
which forms a sort of watering-place to that metropolis—that is to say, 
which boasts of a pier, a wheel-of-fortune, a few bathing-machines, and 
a stud of Jerusalem ponies ; and on one of those animals I set my eye 
and my mind. 

I made inquiry concerning its merits of the proprietor, who, without 
giving himself an instant’s breath for a comma, and far less for conside- 
ration of the facts, deposed —that it was middle-aged, steady, and well 
conducted, would carry a lady sideways, dida’t know how to startle. 
Lie down! Bless you, never. A child might ride him a-huating ; while 
as for kicking—— 

It may have been that the philosophic beast was annoyed by so much 
— it may have been that Fate herself interposed vo save my pre- 
cious infant ; or it may have been a gadfly ; but certain it is that at the 
word “ kicking,” that donkey began a pas de deux with his hind-legs, the 
duration and violence of which I never before caw equalled. “ It’s only 
his play”—— began the hypocritical proprietor. I congealed the re- 
mainder of his sentence by a glance of incredulous scorn, and requested 
to see some smaller specimens ; infant donkeys, who had left off milk- 
diet, but had had not been taught vicious tricks. Had he any such that 
he could lay hts hand upon his heart and recommend to the father of a 
young family? Had he any under a year old? 

The change that came over this garrulous upon his discover- 
ing with whom he had to deal was most remarkable ; from spurious en- 
thusiasm, he sank into downright obstinacy, while he wrangled and dis- 
puted with all the tenacity of an ancient cophist. 

“ Young donkeys? Of course, he had young oo : scores, han- 
dreds, Under one year old? Certainly not. Howcouldhehave? No- 
thing was younger than one? How could it be? 

The low cunning which ee the countenance of this dealer in 
Jerusalem ponies would have shed another halo round any member of 
the Old Bailey Bar. 

I turned away in disgust, and should have departed donkey bat 
that a Deus ex machind—a fellow belonging to the 

and his humour, intervened, and solved 
the difficulty. He explained to him, with an elaborate patience, which 
oe ee ee in the College of Preceptors, 
that there was a smaller measure of time than a 


, and that a Jeru- 
pee ed might be any number of months short of a twelve- 
moni 

I accom these two to the don! eae 
young ass for ten sbillings, hired a boy to it home by a stra = 
ter, i the affair to be concl: I did not, at that time, 
estimate the duties of the of a Jerusalem pony so highly as 
the privil Ia the place, in addition to the that was biced 
for money, t were about three-and-twenty others who accom 
us out of the village, for the fun of the thing ; of these, two their 

of , on either of the creature, and en- 


posts, like a guard of honour. 
couraged him with unintelligible cries ; a fourth established himself. 
mediately in his rear, and took every oe of my eye 
diverted from m pep le twist its perfectly straight and rather a! 
tenuated tail. The rest followed in a disorderly manner at a little 
tance, addressing either myself or the animal—for, having the misfor 
tune to be an Eoglishman, I am unacquainted with the Scotch lan, 
in its native purity—as “ the cuddy,” and taunting me with social 
in not at once getting up on the quadruped’s back and riding home. 
These myrmidons deserted us ia the course of the journey, but only to 
be rep . a8 we reached Edinburgh, by a much more formidable fol- 
lowing. When ae and prize reached our residence in Paradise Row 
about 11 o’clock, P. M., he had, in addition to his four personal attend- 
ante, who had remained faithful, a “ tail” of about one handred people ; 
including two policemen and three or four highly respectable persons 
who wanted to go the other way, but who were compelled to follow the 
stream and merge: by 
I had forgotten, w I made my purchase, that our back-green was, 


F 


F 


‘ 


oppor- 2) tee, Cone siete CS Ay Coane by the area steps and 
ten Uy 


through the kitchen passage ; but the course of my trium- 
phal march this difficulty bad presented itself to my procrastinating 
mind, and it had now to be solved: “ How were we to get the Jerusa- 
lem pony into his uncomatable pad Dearest 

to bed ; that was the only bright side the picture at present afforded me. 
If her reproaches upon the animal not being a piebald had been added 
to my other annoyances at that moment, I verily believe that I should 
have given the Jerusalem pony away. 

“ Come,” cried the policemen, as we vainly urged the animal to de- 
scend into his future residence, “ this won't do, you know ; you must 
move on, sir; you mustn’t be obstructing the street.” “ Obstructing 
your mother,” cried I, pale with at the idea of the law in- 

to oppress what it was in to protect ; “is there not room 
in Paradise Row for this poor young creature, as well as myself? Move 
on, indeed! that is the very th wanttodo! A 1, take the Jerusa- 
lem pony’s fore-legs ; A 2, take hind-quarters, and be very careful ; 
and carry him down those steps.”’ 

“ Horray |” sbouted the crowd, in a state of wild excitement, and de- 
lighted with my commanding air. I was never in my life in the tion 

—_ ees ames before, bat I - ag be on w 
the feelings w prompt demag saw respec 
habitants oT Paradiea Row ing 3 od their Saturday-night win- 
dows, it is true, and I knew that I was losing my practice as » medica! 
man ; but, on the other hand, the cheering rang in my ears like a trum- 
pet voice, and I felt that whatever happened, I was favourite of the 


e rece him down,” cried I, in a voice of thunder ; “ you had better 
take him down, when I tell you.” 

“ Horray !”’ shouted the crowd ; “ take him down, er down with the 
Peelers.” 

The policemen looked at me, looked at the assembled thousands—for 
the street was filled by this time from end to end, and surged into the 
adjoining squares—looked at one another, and then p obey 
me without a murmur. They took ap—they bad never taken up such a 
customer before—the astonished quadruped in the manner I sug- 
and carried him safe and sound down the area 


Whil this apparent! funeral processi 
ed. forw aed wddreseed’ wre OUR 0 Very ehalied domennens: 
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Soe, Alohow. 
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I woke Leonora, to recount to ber all that I had done, and had some 
aificulty to prevent her rushing to the window to look at the new 
ar 


jpoven bane week 5 Sesueien, O98 is,” said abe ; “I shall be 
ing awake, and to picture what uousaal’’—— 
Wins this janetere, my an were set at rest forever by the most tre- 


mendoas braying that ever issued from the mouth of jackass since the 
of Balaam ; it was exactly - pore e ne eee” 

like a brass com “8 repair. : 
“ Why, it’s only a semdnal doaker, Alfred,” cried Leonora with just 
“Tt forty donkeys,” cried I, penitently, and stopping my ears, Never, 
* abal I forget thet sole’ whieh seems even now to be ringing 





We trad to rest, however—that is to say, we lay down and listened. 
Sometimes we would nourish a faint hope that all was over, that the Jeru- 
salem pony would himself require the blessings of sleep, and become 
quiet ; and sometimes the real borrors of our situation could not be dis- 
pelled by any such baseless fancy. 1 think the creature must have been 
net saat Oe kes migho bere bows Pines Uo.onn Guy fo 

sbort as t have ven by any donkey 

aoe , he would burst forth with a torrent of discordant wailing of 
about fourteen lines in length—as far as we could judge—and ending in 
‘an Alexandrine. It was borrible from the first, and meaty gree to be 
unbearable. At 2.204.m.I put on my dressing-gown and slippers. and 
preg by wn the rope from one of the window-curtains, I sallied forth 
into back. Sleep bad of course been banished from every 
diber inhabitant of Paradise Row as well ag from ourselves; a score of 
buman heads me from far and near, from first flat to attic, with 
interest and tion. They believed, in their foolish and revengefal 
hearts, I knew, that I a hang the Jerusalem pony. I was not 
going to do anything of the kind. 

I S anche the animal, uttering sounds such as, in the mouth of his 
late attendants, I had observed to give him pleasure ; but I might just as 
well have read aloud the Act for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
turned away ; he fled ; he even lifted up bis heel against me. 


bat not ted by this conduct, I pursued the flying beast with perse- 
vering vigour, despite the fluttering of my lengthy nt, and io- 
coolness of my unprotected legs. I caught him ; I tied up his 


wa—eecurely, as I thought—with the curtain-rope ; and retired amid 
on of epplense to my apartment, leaving him speechless and dis- 


Better, far better would it have been had I never attempted this! The 
at harmonies of Nature are not to be hushed by the rade bands of 
finn. Searcely bad my head touched the pillow, when the bray, half- 
stified, pitiful, more harassing beyond expression than before, recom- 
menced with hideous pertinacity, and increased in volame with every 
note. Presently the rope gave way, and the full tide of song burst forth 
from that Jerusalem pony as the peat-up waters from an ineffectual 
dam ; while the cock, imagining, no doubt, that it was dawn, and accu- 
ting iteelf of ov , and permitting another creature to be the 
to salute the sun, its shrill tribute to the din. 

“ Pll cut that donkey’s throat,” cried I, leaping out of bed, and fumb- 
g for a razor ; “ the organ is situated so low down his larynx, that no- 

less will stop him.’ 

« Give him chloroform,” cried Leonora, sarcaetically ; “ you're so fond 
of that.” 

This remark, intended to wound my professional feelings, was, as some- 
the very best advice that could be given to me. I 
snatched up an enormous phial of that divine essence, and again rushed 
down to the back-green to silence the domestic enemy. This time, I con- 

aered ; in fifteen minutes—it must be confessed, after tremendous exer- 

I was standiog in my dressing-gown and slippers upon that pros- 
trate Jerusalem like another Rarey: a victim to science, he re- 
posed like a 4 t who has had enough of his bottle. 
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is inereas- 
ing, child’s ankles are being rapidly strengthened. A breach 
knocked the wall of our back- permits the immediate cause 
of this to retire, after his daily labours, to a pasture at a con- 
Leonora is more than mollified. She has withdrawn 

expression once made use of, about something being no more 


the basty 
like another thing than a horse-chesnut is like a chesnut horse, and con- | | 


fesses that a Jerusalem pony is a very good pony after all. Her sole re- 


A period there was in the seventeenth century during which the only 
t 


on Se ee ¢ claim of personal 
was that ofa woman. At time in question, ‘arin was plicst 
master of France and 


youn; alee hour for whose /’ Etat c'est Moi 
de Haro governed Spain and Philip IV. 
Christina alone, the Queen of Sweden, governed in her own person, 
’ the weight of her own authority ; she alone, in the 
sustained the honour of the throne, which in 

the remaining states of Europe was either abandoned, or tarnished, or 


unknown. 

Her reign naturally su a comparison, as the late Dr. Miller re- 
marked pty that ‘of 1 Biieteth of England, who bad died thirty years 
before the accession of the Swedish queen. He considers a female reign 
to have been advantageous to each people, as it tended to mitigate the 
severity of their general manners: to the English in counteracting the 
growicg fanaticiem of the Puritans, to the Swedes in correcting the fero- 

ity resulting from long-continued ‘hostilities. “This is, however, the 

gle point of correspondence. Both reigas were indeed supported by 
a : but Burleigh was selected by the wisdom, and maintained 
in power by the vi of Elizabeth, whereas Oxenstiern had been be- 
thed to Christiaa by her father, and upheld himself by the energy 
of his own superior mind. The reign of Christina again, during the ten 
years in which she was competent to direct the government, was a periud 
of royal patronage of learning ; but Elizabeth, though herself learned, 
and though on account of the ral excitement of the minds of her 
people her reign has been considered as the golden age of English litera- 
ture, does not appear to have regarded the encouragement of learning as 
& special object of her care.” Another “remarkable distinction” the 
professor points out, which is this: that feminine feeli were blended 
with the great qualities of the English queen ; while Christina, whom 
her father had directed to be educated as a prince, not a princess, dis- 
dained the coquetry, and even the manners - her sex. Each, was how- 
lier’s plan of the philosophy of history, suited to the cir- 
cumstances in which she was plabed,  Chrletina in particalar being well 


zo! 








qualified to effect a sudden introduction of mental cultivation among a 
military ; for her masculine mind could embrace with ardour all 
the intellectual refinement, while, as a woman, she could de- | 
volve of the cares of state upon her able minister, devoting her | 


much 
chief attention to the im ment of her genius, and of that of her sub- | 
jects. But Christina ntained to the full her supremacy as head of the 
state, uowever able and intelligeat her delegates or ministers might be. 


, | may well make innumerable kings hide their 





So long as she held the sceptre, she swayed the sceptre. State affairs 
, bat never daunted her. She plunged into | 
their vortex with a sort of zestful abandon, and found matter to occupy | 
her restiess spirit in their intricacies and involations—in the intrigues of | 
courtiers and the circumvention of courts, While quite a young girl, she | 
was capable, says Ranke, of conceiving independent and just opinions, and | 
of triamphaotly maintaining them among senators grown grey in worldly | 
experience. “She planged into business with the quick spirit of innate 
acuteness ; above ail things, she was penetrated with a sense of the high | 
conferred on her by her descent, and by the necessity of | 
eg She never referred an ambassader to her minister ; | 
she would never saffer a subject of hers to wear a foreigo order ; she 
would not, she said, have a member of her flock marked by another’s 
She knew how to assume a countenance that ay may mute | 
before whom Germany had quailed: had a new war en out, she 
would undoubtedly have placed herself at the head of her troops.” What 
Milton thought of her we know, by his panegyric in the Second Defence 
of the P: of eget so Se OO) Se See of bay: Oe wOntever 
Milton’s sincerity, isa b 


yperbole in his tone of that savours 
of the affected—and cunapentiog by its excess in ‘an han with 
the excess bis polemics assume in another. As the positive 


| 


tory 
of bis electric eloquence flashes upon the praises of a then Protes- 
t queen, Fo, and in analogous es reo See ee he Se 
nuncistion of a Salmasius or an Alexander More. 
Christina is bailed by hi her the 


extremes. 
detested Salma- 





of glorious Johns know thal #7], what might seem to be a a 
your rights and dignity :’’* now with that of “ You, O tT will for 
cree bo the elect of ay homage, muy venenation, and mp TS ” Milton 
died long before Queen Christina ; but doubtiess be changed his 
opinion of her long years before his own decease. His “ for ever” may 
remind us of ind’s amendment of that phrase in the mouth of Orlando. 
“ Por ever, and a day,” quoth he. (Say a day, without the ever,” quoth 
she. Not that Milton would be singular in the matter of changing his 
mind about Christina. Ali Christendom probably, at any rate all France 
(according to Mme. de Motteville) did. But then Milton was not a French- 
man—though by the exceeding politesse of his compliments to the queen, 
he might, if “on this occasion only,” almost pass for one. Hear him 
again, addressing her august “ gothic” Majesty (as la Motteville calls 
her): “ The Divinity himself seems to have inspired you with a love of 
wisdom, aod a thirst for improvement, beyond what any books ever could 
have produced. It excites our astonishment to see a force of intellect 
traly divine, a particle of celestial flame so resplendently pure, in a re- 
gion so remote. * * * * { would invoke you, Obristina! as the only 
child of the renowned and victorious Adolphus, if your merit did not as 
much eclipse his, as wisdom excels strength, aad the arts of peace the 
havoc of war.” Henceforth, he then goes on to say, warming with the 
ex ao 
in history ; for there is a queen of the Ww 
worthy to appear in the court of the wise King of the Jews, or any 
of eqaal wisdom ;. but to whose court others may from all parts repair, to 
bebold so fair a heroine, so bright a pattern of all the ro: 
to the crown of whose praise this, he affirms, may we 
neither in her conduct nor ber appearance, is there any of the forbidding 
reserve or the ostentatious ie, of royalty. 

Milton does not quit panegyric without a handsomely phrased 
Seen ea y’s possible, nay probable, abdi- 

on: 


“ She herself seems the least conscious of her own attributes of sove- 
reignty ; and her thoughts are always fixed on something greater and 
more sublime than the glitter of a crown. In this —_ her = 

dimi heads. 


may, if such is the fatality of the + nation, abdicate her soverei 
Gulet fo chan ne aside the queen ; for her reign has proved that 
is fit to govern, not only Sweden but the world.” 

What would have been Milton’s estimate of Christina had her lot, as 
a queen—and by his “re every inch a queen—been cast in Eng- 
land instead of Sweden? If Charles 
liament and People, what would her’s oe ? — — 
that she was, and despotically disposed, her little finger wou ve been 
found thicker than the Stuart’s loins: if Ae had chastised them with 
whips, she would have done so with scorpions. Or else we egregiously 
mith ~- or \ ane agai hich Milton’ 

treatise by Salmasius, one of her . ost wi 's 

onslaught was directed, taught only (says a thorou ing old English 
Tory) the stale doctrine of 7 the easing daty of sub- 
mission ; and Salmasius himself so long been not only the monarch 
but the tyrant of literature, that almost all mankind were delighted to 
find him defied and insulted by a new name, not yet 
one’s rival. Bat, adds Dr. Johnson 
ed the ‘ Defence of the People,’ her 
sius, who was then at her court ; for nei her civil station nor her na- 
tural character could dispose them to favour the doctrine, who was by 
birth a queen, and by temper despotic.” ’ 

Her studious and scholarly pursuits ~ od to have been ofa kind to 
jastify mach of what is said by her Eaglish panegyrist. Asa child she 
had out her instructors by what De Qui might call her “ fran- 
tic” excesses in study. She says, in her Autobiography—only a small 
part of which bas been made public (this part, however, displays, in the 
opinion of Leopold Ranke, an-earnestness, a trath in her d with 
herself, a freedom and firmaoess of mind, before which calumay is dumb :t) 
“ The men and women who + and waited on me, I. fatigued fari- 
ously ; they were quite in ; 1 gave them rest neither night nor 
day ; and when my women wished to dissuade me from pareuing such a 
way of life, I ridiculed them, and said, ‘ If you eer I 
can do without you.’” Her childish devotion to y 
cribed, in part, to her residing with her mother, who surrendered herself 
wholly to grief for the loss of her husband—it being Christina’s chiefest 
jonging, day by day, to escape from the gloomy chambers of mourning, 
and breathe free again in the expanse opened her, in history by Ta- 
citus, and by Plato in philosophy. But she is well known to have pos- 
sessed extraordi: “I knew at 








as she 
was the ae too, 

the historian reminds us, in which learning emancipated itself by de- 
prose frouf the fetters of theological controversy, and universally ac- 
nowledged reputations towered above the strife of parties. And it was 
Christina’s ambition to have men of celebrity about her, and to avail 
— their instruction. Ranke enumerates some of these Men of the 
ime. 
Freinsheim, at whose solicitation she remitted his native town of Ulm 
the chief of the war contributions imposed 
landers followed—iu particular, Isaac Vossius, who brought into vogue 
the study of Greek. Under his auspices Christina soon made ‘acquaint- 
ance with the best authors of antiquity, and even the fathers of the 
Church did not remain unknown to ber. It is from Vossius that she is 
said to have learned infidelity,—Vossius, by the way, being the man of 
whom our Charles L[. remarked, after h ng him relate some incredi- 
ble stories concerning China, that he believed everything except the Bi- 
ble. Nicolaas Heinsius, again, boasts it as his first fortune that 
he was born in this queen’s time ; as his second, that he became known 
to her ; for the third and best, he wishes posterity to learn, that he, the 
said Nicolaus, was not wholly displeasing to her. She employed him 
chiefly to procure her costly MSS, and rare books from Italy, which he 
did conscientiously and with success, The Italians began to complain 
that ships were freighted with the spoils of their libraries, that the ap- 
pliances of learning were carried off from them to the extremity of the 
north. In 1650 Salmasius made his appearance : the queen had sent to 


him to say, that if he would not come to her, she should be forced to go | 


to him. He resided a year in her palace. Lastly, Des Cartes was also 
induced to visit her. my morning at five o’clock{ he had the honour 
to see her in her library. It is asserted that, to his amazement, be found 
she had ded in deducing his own ideas from Plato. It is certain 
that in her conferences with the learned, as well as in her discussions 
with the senate, she displayed a most happy memory, and a rapid appre- 
hension and penetration, “ Her genius is in the highest degree extra- 
eer exclaims Naudé, in a seemingly unaffected “ amaze.” The 
queen, he tells Gassondi by letter (1652), has the best of it in the fre- 
quent controversies raised between her majesty and Messiewrs Bochart, 


* A little previously Milton had said : “ You denied that what I had written 
against tyrants could have any reference to you ; whence, in your own breast 
you ane the sweets, and among others the fame, of a good conscience. For, 
since whole tenor of your condact sufficiently proves, that you are no tyrant, 
this unreserved —— 








of your sentiments it still 
to yourself of being one. How happy 
utmost expectations! * * * * that when the crit exigencies of my 
country demanded that I should undertake the arduous and invidious task of im- 
pogning the rights of kings, | should meet with so illustrious, so truly royal an 
- oy 4 lategrity, and “> __ see sane 
ngs, but only against tyrants, the spots pests of royalty!” (Milton's 
Second Defence of the People of England.) 

t “ Not less remarkable are the apophthems and scattered thoughts, the pro- 
dactions of ber leisure hours, which have come down tous.” Ranke here al- 
hades to the Oworages de loisir de Christine reine de Suede ; and to the i 
et dits memorabiles de Christine ; ined in the appendi espectively to 
the second and foarth volumes of Arkenholtz. They , he considers, 
much knowledge of the world, an insight into the play of the passions attain 


able only e , and observations uw them of the subtiest kind, 
oat withel 2 dockted ¢ towards the essential ; » I 





a lively conviction of the pow- 
er of self. , and of the nobility of the ; a just iation of 
earth , which are «stimated neither nor too 3 and a 
mental constitution that secks only to satisfy God and 


s hand was found heavy upon Par- | part. 


First came a few German philologists and historians, such as tai 
upon it. Some Nether- génie’ 


Bourdelot, du Fresne, and the letter-writer shrinks not from 7 
moi. “ And if I tell you,” he continaes (suns u“ 


fied), “ that her mind is altogether of range, T abel ome 
.# m al 

no untrath, | she has seen everything, has read everything, knows 
everything.’ 


She was now in correspondence with most of the literary celebrities of 
; and the philocophers and philosophes whom she fascinated to 
capital, seem to have “ found their account” in heaping flatter- 
upon her, always of course sans flatterie. Her court at this time ig 
to have exhibited that mixture of scholastic pedantry 
which Moliere essayed to hit off, show up, and eke in 
Solesien hike Fiemee oman 
Besides the literati already mentioned, there are to be noted, of those 
whom Christina at some time or another patronised or concerned 
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of 
which has had such an influence on the progress of pbysiology,” she 
to be printed at ber own cost. Nor should the name of the foun- 
politan school of music, Scarlatti, be forgotten, who always 
remembered her with signs of cordial gratitude, and whose oper, 
more, performed in her palace at Rome, made the year 1680, 
. Burney (who ought to know,) “ memorable to musi- 


mat (cents mts, cod meting enon) oh avetng saree 
aod eta, of w wou juen 

Once, we are told, she acted Amaranthaina , and 
tuted the order of the “ Amarantha,” which she 
both sexes in ber court and on some of the 


azarin forwarded a troupe of comedians P 
ex-Protestant ex-queen with French and Italian operas and plays. She 
describes herself at this time, epicurean levity, as “ and 


, with 
sl well, stud. a little, talking, giggling, and wi' comedies 
ye ialion £2 f a ge em ee 
Innsprtick, and there 


the audience, as that of a late Royal Dake among ourselves ; 
, however, so far as we are aware, from expressing 

tion, the actor was not up to the bi 

the other hand did not. Ten years later she is to be seen at Hamburg, 
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Ranke 
fluence she 
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r. Grote, the historian of Greece, obeerves, in his ac- 
count of the liaison between Plato and pg ipl pamela ing 4 J 
in its distinguished teachers is one thing ; to learn and a) t 
another stage, rarer and more difficult, requiring assiduous labour and 
| no common endowments ; while that which Plato calls the “ 

| cal life,’”’ or practical predominance of a well-trained intellect and well- 





| chosen ethical combined with the minimam of appe- 
| tite—is a third higher and rarer still. Whether an 
more than the Sicilian tyrant two thousand years before, had ad 


| beyond the first stage, admits a doubt. Like Dionysius, however, she 
dearly loved to have a ry about her—to talk with, dispute 
| with, perhaps to scold. lik the society of men of mark, and cared 
| for no other. “I had early an antipathy,” she declares, “ to all that 
| women do and say.”’ But to get celebrities of the masculine gender 
| into her company, and to assert her influence over them, and watch its 
| operation, was delightful. at Sydney, for example, from our own 
shores, whom she met at Hi in 1660, and vated 
during the long conversations they had together ; or Bishop Burnet, 
with whom she was “ ¥ aa. when that fusay, gomlpy, good 
man visited Rome in 1687, not years before her death. But pre 
| dilections for the male sex were themselves rather of a 
| feminine character. At any rate, whatever her attachments, she deter- 
mined early in life never to marry. Did strangers sarcastically hint, 
Methinks the lady doth protest too much 
in protesting that? Those who were no strangers to her strong will and 
| masculine nature might reply, 
Nay, bat she'll keep her word. 
She did keep it. Not without let or hindrance, however ; not without 
appeals from this side and that side—smooth fiatteri 
ons—political remonstrances—prime-ministerial ons—and 
plomatic overtures of various degrees and dimensions. Emperor 
roffered his son. Gustavus himself had nominated the young elector of 
randenbarg. Two ~y -y Poland, Ladislaus and John Casimir, were 
successively candidates that not lily-white hand.* O her 
faithful old right-hand man, is said to have been desirous of marrying 
her to his favourite son. Other members of her senate had other schemes 
| on the same subject. But Christina tabooed the subject. She would have 
po master—could endure no rival near her throne. 
She would not ber unh 








Whatever obi ion she t be under to her kingdom to contract such 
Kooks beealf oaitaleatly Sheaived from by the 
In vain the states of the realm besought 
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out with the most consummate her 

childhood, when she styled him her “ little husband,” and was 

suitor she appears to have any way cared for) ; with any other woman, 

it is thought, be must y have succeeded. Bat Christina was like 

no other woman, nor wished to 80, the 

prince as her successor ; let him, and let her people, he content with her 
(by 
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thus providing for the succession. Neither he nor her people, however, 
expressed content at any such arrangement. The prince has left an ac- 
count of his interview with her on the subject : how she responded to his 
request for a “eategorical” resolution in respect to the marriage, by 
stating what her anti resolution was, explicitly enough: how 

hereapon fell into converse—he averring that he desired np- 
thing bat marriage ; that if hope were bereft him, he would rather con- 
tent bimeclf with a piece of bread, and never see Sweden again ; which 
her majesty (he continues) took ill, decl that it was a fanfaronade, 
and a chapter out of a romance, &e., Xe. e conf terminated 
by her “dismissing” himgwith the assurance—to check any further as- 
gurances of his—that it was quite honour enough fér him to have been 
thought worthy of aspiring to the hand of so great a queen. 

How many weeks there would have been to their honeymoon, had the 
match “ come o> a bride of es ee and \ pattie, it 7 hard 
perhaps to say. e was pre y a e in her man- 
ners and tastes She could not endure the society of the gentle sex—one 
alone of whom, Ebba Sparre, la belle comiesse, seems to have been to her an 

thing like attachment, She put even men out of counte- 
ance by her eccentric and audacious talk—so France’s Grande Mademoi- 
wlle tells us. She laughed boisterously, flung her legs like a thorough- 
bred Yankee over the arm of ber chair, and swore a trooper, nay, 
like a whole troop. When she came into the world, there was a goodly 
crop of hair covering her head, and so harsh and strong wag the voice 
she raised on the threshold of life, that the national hope of @ prince was 
believed to be accomplished, and indeed Gustavus Adolphus was ap- 
that it was a son. Christina delighted to be told that at her birth she 
been mistaken fora boy. Her father gave her very much a boy’s 
education, and she made the most of it. In no sense could she be called 
by Pope’s phrase “ a softer Man ;” nor did she at all approximate to the 
eal description in which that phrase is employed : 
Heaven when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer Man ; 
Picks from each sex, to make the favourite blest, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 
Blends, in exception to all general ruies, 
Your taste of follies, with our scorn of fools : 
with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride. 


= she might have been apostrophised, in modern verse, as one 
t 


——-dost deny 
Thy woman’s nature with a manly scorn 
And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity. 

If not typified by Butler’s “ Amazon triumphant,” before whom there 
was “a petticoat layed, and rampant’’—to wit, “ before the proud 
bang a , that was both madam, anda don.” Of what quality was 
the delicacy of her moral sense, one anecdote goes far to show. D 
Salmasius was at Stockholm, he was one ~4 a ° his b > 
ness, and engaged in reading a now happily forgotten Frenc aoa o 

French immorality, when the door opens, and Christina entered 
abruptly and Monsieur Saumaise hastily thrust beneath the 








mateh for any man, but any woman isa match fora Quaker. The 
“ merry wives of Wakefield” were too mach for Mr. Leatham. 
There was Mrs, Jackson, a woman who 


commission to the broker. Jackson, like all bunglers in a great work of 
art, nearly marred the transaction by siguing a note of hand for the 
amount. His better half redeemed the error by daring the holders to 
make any use of the bill, and up to this time no use has been made. Then 
there was Mrs. Cousens, who considered that if ber husband could not le- 
gally take money for his vote, she could—and did so to the extent of five- 


ee a virtue unexampled in Wakefield, remained uncorrupted. She 
dallied with temptation—sbe fingered the £5 notes—the wages of iniquity 
—and then she spurned the proffered bribe. Virtue, however, was its own 
reward. At the same period, by some mysterious interposition, she was 
enabled to pay off her debt to a loan company. Wonderful are the ways 
of Providence. 

The best, however, remains behind. We all knew beforehand in the 
German legends, that if Satan buys the soul of some hardened reprobate 
there will be some flaw in the blood-stained document. The Devil is 
sure to lose both capital ard interest, and will have to pay the costs into 
the ms ee Mr. Leatham’s agents mast be the lineal descendants of the 
extinct Teutonic fiends. Their folly is yet greater than their wickedness. 
| The basbands of these wise matrons, one and all, went and voted against 

Mr. Leatham, gave evidence of their own corruption to his opponents, 
and turned their benefactor out of his hard-earned seat. 

Of course we shall be told that Mr. Leatham knew and suspected no- 
thing of all this,—of course not. Senetors are “all honourable men,” 
and honourable mena never do bribe,—of course not. In our small expe- 
rience of life we have found, as a general rule, that all money that is 
spent comes out of somebody’s pocket, and that if one's friends spend any 
money on one’s account, they are not dilatory in informing one of the 
fact. How contested elections come to be an exception to this general 
rule we do not pretend to divine. Meanwhile we will conclude with one 
piece of advice to our friend Mr. Bright :—Accidents, as we all know, 
will occur in the best regulated families, still, after such an accident, in 
your own happy family, it might be as well if you were not so vehement 
about aristoeratic corruption, If you dont live in a glass house yourself, 
you wd og too close an interest in a neighbouring tenement of glass 
to afford the luxury of stone throwing.— London paper, July 30. 

i — 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


(Translated for the Montreal Commercial Advertiser from L’Ordre, organ of the 
Jesuit College.) 


My cure, who is a man of talent, has often repeated to me during the 
time I endeavoured to explain the strange alliance which existed be- 
tween Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel :—‘ Don’t go too fast, my son, 








bed-clothes a book even he might well be ashamed to be caught reading 
—it was De Verville’s Moyen de Parvenir—but not before Christina had 
seen what the sick signer was about. Her Majesty’s eye, which nothing 





, had taken t of this confused and ill-covered retreat of the 
pernicious book ‘acetum quidem, at subturpiculum libellum). She coolly 
withdrew from i it, to 


the ts temporory retreat, opened 

read, and smiled as she read ; then called (proh pudor /) for her “ maid 
of honour,” the fair Ebba Sparre, and even compelled the reluctant girl 
to read which her majesty pointed out, and which 
the reader’s cheeks and vexed her inmost spirit with shame 
an, 

ee ae Salmasias was so nt a moral character, that 
mistrust of his veraeity—or charitably suppose he was in his auecdolage 
own credit. But the story is 
verisimilitude, be the veracity of Salmasius what it may. 
Christina was apt to set the dulce decorum at defiance. If free from per- 
sonal immorality, she was at least notoriously deficient in delicacy. 
True, she has been charged with immorality of the grostest kind. But 
tet tet in ine — @ woman, who, fn ee 
Beuve says, affectait le genre et les qualités d’un homme,’ rumours of an inju- 
rious Ganon might spring up and multiply, generated by scandal- 
makers and repeated (perhaps vouched for) by scandal-lovers; than to 
prove what would consign the reckless, wayward, most unconventional 
queen to a bad eminence of infamy. Flighty and whimsical she was, 
with a vengeance : our ears deceive us if is not the buzzing of a big- 
sized bee in her bonnet. She must have been “ cracked” surely, to be 


t-headed and wrong-headed to such a degree, At almost every fresh | j 


pe she took, and every new scheme she started, in her middle-age and 
decline, an observer might have called attention in the spirit and words 
Hush, masters, here is some toward ; 
That wench is stark mad, 0 td howard 
—( To be concluded next week.) 
———= 


THE “ MERRY WIVES OF WAKEFIELD.” 

“ Quis custodes ipsos custodie.” We are not aware, also, that it possesses 
any peculiar originality ; but we are aware—painfully aware—of the 
fact, that every newspaper correspondent, for the last fortnight, has been 
citing it daily with reference to the Austrians and French in Italy. 
There is no ill wind but blows somebody good ; and so it is very hard 
if we may not take advantage of the constant repetition of this unfortu- 
nate quotation to quote it once, and once only, for our own purposes, 
We ejaculated it inwardly ; we recited it mentally; we murmured it 


eahey, when we learnt the dreadfal news that the brother-in-law- 


of the great John Bright had been unseated for bribery. 

There are few things in this world that we bave — | faith in. Doubly 
hard, therefore, is it upon us to lose one of our few illusions. If there 
was one thing that we did believe in, it was the immaculateness of John 
Bright. When we have found an ideal we don’t like to discover that 
our ideal is not infallible. If we learnt that Sir Edward Buxton, the 
friend of negroes, walloped his own footman, we should feel a bitter dis- 
appointment. If Mr. Newdegate were to say a wise thing, or Mr. Roe- 
buck a good-natured thing, we should feel that these gentlemen were 
taking an eawarrantable liberty. If we learnt that Mr. Wm. Williams 
had taken a cab from Westminster to the “ Horns,” and paid the cab- 
man eigh! (inclusive of the Vauxhall-bridge toll of fourpence) 
instead of the one shilling, exclusive of the toll, we should re- 
member that, after all, to err is human. If Sir Walter Trevelyan was 
found rolling drank in the Haymarket, singing a comic song, we should 
turn aside and weep in silence. Well, we ourselves, are human after 
all, and for frailties such as these we could feel compassion, if not par- 
don ; but that a gentleman, bred at the feet of our 


ger, while shouts of 0 the listeners resounded | her 
give Christina the benefit of a doubt originating in | She 


litical Gamaliel, a + mere 


poleon wishes to gain the friendship of Francis Joseph, that he may 
better thrash that rascally England.” 
The progress of events, and the glorious peace of Villafranca have 
shown that he was right. In the saloons, in the political circles, in the 
press, the great question of the day is the possibility and the probable 
result of a war between France and England. Never would a war in 
the recollection of man be more just, more meritorious, more apropos, 
and more popular. By her astute and corrupt policy, England has en- 
deavoured to p te impiety and revolution among foreign nations ; 
she has breathed into the heart of nations a fearful love of anarchy ; 
every plot, every conspiracy against legitimate authority has found in 
encouragement and reward, and she bas preached, to a certain ex- 
tent, contempt of law, and the divinity, and the necessity of regicide. 
bas shown how much it is possible to make use of, in case of need, 
the vilest political and religious calumnies against nations, who, on 
their part, ridicule her Bibles, and ephemeral grandeur. It is impossible 
to express to what point she has sunk Europe in ignominy ; to what de- 
gree she has materialized humanity ; to repair her work would require 
centuries and several generations of Kings who, like Napoleon, would 
know how to bear proudly the flag of civilization, This universally 
felt ; every one expects from the sword of France a great justice, and a 
Es vengeance ; every one will see with a certain satisfaction England 
ambled in her pride, deprived of ber Colonies, and chained in her soli- 
tary island. Humanity and civilization would breathe freely for a mo- 
meant, and liberty id re-ap among the nations. 
is the reason why, phen ag hn timid protestations of friendship, 
fidelity, and devotion to France, England cannot prevent the opinion 
from gaining nd, that an invasion of her territory is 
nevitable. There is in the atmosphere. a-smelt of 5 
that breathes of war, and not eae ae between ee aad 
another, but astruggle of Europe against England, of civilization against 
barbarism—of humanity wishing to be free, moral, and religious, against 
an anarchy which denies (desires?) to enchain, to demoralize and to 


render impious. 

What was it which pre eneouraged, and nursed the French Re 
volution? England! What power is it that breaks ber word, her ties 
of gratitude, and her oaths—which has three times coalesced all Earope 
against France? England! What power is it that brutally abasing vic- 
tory, and g the sacred laws of hospitality, put to death before 
his time Napoleon Ist, by nailing him to St. Helena, ander a burning 
sun, on the confines of civilization? England! What power is it that 
has preached to the Italians their savage ideas of liberty, and who pushes 
them even today to uproot the foundations of society? Englaud ! 
Who is it that bas put to death in India by sword and fire and hunger, 
more than three millions of beings for no other crime than wishing to be 
men? England! 

Go wherever you will, the astute hand of England is there fomenting 
passions, encouraging conspiracies, breathing treasou, sowing hatred and 
civil discord, sullving the majesty of crowns, and buying and selling 
nationalities. It has become necessary, and God wills it, that England 
in her tarn shall be punished where she sinned. But France, assisted by 

ustria, by Russia, and by the United States will, some fine morning, 
descend on the defenceless coasts of England, and excite the Irish, who 
have also their right to befree, to revolt. Aud if the war becomes gene- 
ral and soe to the colonies, what part will the French Canadians 
take in it i 

Would they take arms against France, or ee ae take ne with 
her, and thus enlist themselves on the side of civi on? This is io- 
deed a knotty question, and one which sorely frightens our loyal Eng- 
lishman. The Colonist, the Globe, the ipt, are torturing their minds 
to discover what assistance England can expect from our population ia 
case of invasion. They evade the question by treating Napoleon III. as 
Jadas Iscariot, and by recommending England to lighten a little the 
of her chaine, This is one way of avoiding it. For ourselves 

is a very diff one. Bat itis my daty first to reassure 








very Brightite of the Brightites, shoald be unseated for the vulgar offence | the English, as regards ourselves ; in times of danger, directly after the 


of bribery,—really this overthrows our whole moral system of ethics. 
In future, we 


we may not even come to believe io Palmerston 


It is no use trying to console us with the reflection, that Mr. W. K. 
Leatham was only the brother-in-law of Mr. Bright. If he had been his | France, no more shall we take them 
own brother we might have consoled ourselves more easily. After all, 


1 believe in nothing at all. We really don’t kaow if! mother countr ; at two different e 


conquest, we always showed ourselves faithful to our new colours, and 

hs she has owed to us the safety of 

Canada. Let her reassure herself then to-day ; let ber our rights, 

and let her protect our nationality! Bogle: do not up arms for 
land. 


We will remain 








one has no choice as to one’s brother. He is a sort of mortgage on the | not bad as it stands. Alb.) of the quarrel which rages between the two 


pa property, created without your knowledge and executed with- 
out your consent, of which you must make the best or the worst, as the 


case may be. Most men, 
brothers in-law. If they have not, they ought to have. 
We do not su that maoy of 


wever, have something to say as to their aq fight in the legions of France, under the victorious 


our readers are acquainted with | arms of England, as Frenchmen, as Ca’ 
ir sakes we hopethey ure not. Weare. It is a dis offer up our vows for the triumph of France. In point of fact, bP a 
with io- 


like children in the presence of a family quarrel. For if some 


anadians enlisted themselves under the British flag, others would go 
eagles 


peror. If es British subjects we are in duty bound to hope success to the 
we are equally bound to 


nothing to England. Accustomed to being persecuted, we view 
difference 





and-twenty sovereigns. Mrs. Ingham, too, deserves a mention. This! the 


























of the Em- 


victory or defeat. It is not ingratitude ; it is justice! As to 
march of progress and | France, it is altogether different, there existe in the heart of two nations 
jorious progress. Dirt and| of the like origin, the same customs, and the same re’ 


ligion, separated 
ta of the free and | from one another by the misfortunes of a day, but moving on together 


independent borough. Did you ever notice that, ia family life, a man) towards the same object—towards the same civilization—seatiments 
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cannot his way : 
vent bostand is hen-pecked by his wite. 
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same rule ap 
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for the third time under the French dominion to 
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to be mavter in his own house? An in- more energetic than the sympathies which attach us to our harsh and 
The plies to proud ste 
“In the country of the blind, the one-eyed are kings” In a|” Jy 
all are insolvent, the wives, who ar® not liable to personal | with her perils and her glories, I do not know what we gain ; 
omen are the cause of every | hut neither can I see the future which we reserve to ourselves by our 
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| States, Spain, and Russia, will enter on this French crusade against Eng. 


land. Now, these powers will not waste the blood of their subjects wi 


understood business. If Mr. | out stipulating the part which each will from i 
Leatham’s friends wanted ber husbasi’s vote, and would bave it, why of | Naturally, Russia will take India, which = will ont better thas ; 


course they mast have it; bat the price was £50. A good conscience is | land how to pretect and civilize; the United States wil! throw ‘ean. 


@ pearl without price, but when once you have made up your mind to | selves on Caba, giving to Spain her anci rtress 
sell your conscience, it is wonderful how cheap you will part with it. So | treason delivered to the English. eae te 
the price of Jackson’s independence was at last reduced to £30, less £1 | 


Canada may see, without a miracle, the tri-color flag floating some fine 
morning on the secular (sic) ramparts of Quebeo. ae ey in leaving to 
us, as to Algeria, self government, would bind to him the heart of every 
Capadian. This is perhaps what would happen if war were to break out 
between England and France ; whilst it has induced us to have our sus- 
aya A ~ Belveze’s secret mission to 
8 we French Canadians say among ourselves, without inju 
English, and without causing them more fear than they had rar gd 


The Advertiser thus comments on the above curious tissue of malignity 
and twaddle. 


It will be news to most of our readers that there is in Montreal, a 
French Canadian newspaper called L’Ordre; such is however the fact. 
It is understood to be the ial organ of the Jesuits in Canada; and 
its columos are frequently filled with their effusions, Among these Je- 
suits is one A. P. Larchey, a Professor in the College here, anda French- 
man, who cceasionally writes under the signature of ile Boucher, a 
real person who is thus made publicly responsible for his sentiments. 
The article which we translate and publish below, is understood to be 
the production of Jesuit Larchey ; and it is a gem in its way. 

This ascribed paternity gives it a degree of importance, which as the 
bantling of M. Boucher, it would not have. The fact that among three 
quarters of a million of French Canadians in Lower Canada, there was 
one consummate donkey would not be worth recording ; and the 
of this one would be entitled to no special notice. Bat asa mirror of 
the sentiments of a Jesuit, and probably of all the Company which now 
carry on their . plate in Canada, it is interesting and instructive, though 
by uo means er 

That this Order of the disturber of nations and enemies of trath, li- 
berty, and civil and religious freedom, should hate England, and de- 
sire and predict her dowrfall, is by no means novel ; three bandred 

ears experience of their feelings has left us little to learn on this sub- 


An@it is precisely because we can afford to despise them that we 
tacitly allow in our midst the presence of those who are by the law pro- 


Had a foreign priest or layman written in France, in Austria, or in 
Russia, of either of those countries, as this Jesuit has written in Canada 
of Eogland, he would be now deploring his temerity in a dun, ; in- 
stead ef chains here his reward is ridicule, for though we hear hiss of 
the snake, we know there is no venom {fn its bite. 

English dominion in America is uot shaken by idle declamation, not 
even when a Jesuit declaims ; nor is that empire, which France lost by 
ie, Pea a hundred years ago, likely to be regained by the raviogs of a 
fool, 

Our Jesuit has discovered that the object of Napoleon in the Italian 
war was to gain the ete of Francis Joseph, and to enlist him in the 
nae eee seems Engl. Speln te age a -” merit of originality ; 
as as ano one that to joi same coalition ° 
lated by the loss of Cuba. , , — 

Before the battle is fought the spoil is divided; M. Larchey, sittin 
under his midnight lamp, gives India to Russia, Cuba to the Uni 
States, Canada to , and Gibraltar to Spain ; and looking from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific he beholds in his vision the children of infamous 
England marching in wooden sabots and worsted tugues, in the t proces- 

tri-colour 





XV. Marie Antoinette, which confiscated the of the French 
" off their heads ; wh dod aod 


ory son ont ich abolished 
estab! the ot beg shaw: te as the Goddess of Reason ; England 








ment, according to Cyrille Boucher otherwise Father Larchey. 


Gallic pm pes a 
England, ana the prophet of the coming ief to us, is really on 
ful in raaking England’s sbelter of revolutionaries so grievous Sy 
against her; for it is poear J+ ber disregard of their froth that we 


= not obtain him even the distinction of a whipping at che cart’s 
ta ‘ 


In France fools cannot escape so ; im the United States had he 
vented his batred and treason, he would have made a rapid exit clothed 
in tar and feathers, riding triumphant on a@ rail; not even the promi 
of Cuba would have saved the prophet. The of Canada are more 
ney ry ; and although the Jesuit may attribute their indifference 
ear of the terribie Fi nation, and the nephew of bis uncle, they will 
possess their souls in patience, and let him rave on. 


s 


———a 


THE GREAT CRICKET MATCHES. 
ALL ENGLAND ¥, ALL AMERICA. 

The Cricket Match between Eleven Cricketers of All land, and 
Bog emp Cricketers from the Clubs in the United States, will certainly 
take place at Hoboken in the latter part of thousand 
dollars has been already remitted by the St. 
stalment towards the of bringing out the 
are to be selected 
brated batter, and Wisden one of the best bowlers which 


tember. One 
’s Clab, as a first in- 
Cricketers, who 
’s most cele- 


“ Twenty-two,” in order that Cricket may not be added to the list of 
Boglish mes, in which America has wrested the supremacy from 


The cricket ground on which this great national contest is to take 
Serpe ting Bit ot te ee eee 
ork Yacht Club-bouse and Mr Stevens’ mansion and grounds. It mea- 
sares 180 yards across, and when finished will be the most splendid and 

ue cricket ground in the country. It is nearly covered with 
tarf, and will be completed and in excellent order in time for the match. 
Immediately on the receipt of the list of names selected by Parr and 


ntleman cricketers of to witness it, and wil 
naturally draw a large number of cricketers all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


The match here is one of a series, which has been up by the St. 
’s Club, of New York, and the Montreal Club, of Montreal, Lower 

C ‘who have been the enterprising of this movement. 
The first match will take place at Montreal between “ Twenty-two” of 
Lower Canada, and the “ All England Eleven.” The second match will 
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The Albion, 
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to the fifth pending game. The British reader will nevertheless smile at 
the little phrase about “wresting supremacy.” We remember that 
severs! years ago a New York yacht did triumph ina peculiarly English 

Mr. Ten Broeck has lately achieved some successes on the 
, bat certainly bas not established the mastership. As for chess, if 
this be included, it is, and never could be termed an “ English pastime.” 
If the United States defeat the coming cricketers, it will be bat a con- 
test between Englishmen. 


Tux Cocrt.—Her M , up to the 6th inst., was still at Osborne, 
and was not expected rayon sd A Scotland until after the 20th. On the 
29th ult. the Queen held a Privy Council at Osborne, at which her Ma- 
jesty received at audiences Prince Carini and the Prince d’Ottagno, on 
a special mission from the Ki of Naples; Lord Napier, on bis return 
from and Sir Jobn Bowring, on his return from China. 
‘After the Council her Majesty drove to Carisbrook Castle, and visited 
the Roman remains lately discovered in that neighbourhood. 

On the 30th, the younger children, the Queen and Prince Consort, with 
Prince Alfred, Princess Alice, and the Princess Leiningea, embarked on 
board the Fairy, and cruised to Spithead. Prince Alfred and Prince 
Artbar, accompanied by Prince Adolpbus of Mecklenburg, went to Porte- 
mouth, and were present at the launch of the frigate Bacchante. Prince 
‘Alfred dined in the evening with the officers of the Royal yacht. The 
Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres visited the Queen. The Here- 
ditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, the Duke of Newcastle, Viscount 
Palmerston, and Lord and Lady Colville, dined with her Majesty. 

On the Prince and Princess Leiningen, and C n the 
Hon. Joseph Deaman and Mrs. Denman, were included in her Majesty's 
_—The Hon. Flora Macdonald, has succeeded the Hon. Caro- 

vendish as Maid of Honour in Waiting. Capt. Du Plat has suc- 
oeeded Col. the Hon. A. Hardinge as Equerry in Waiting to the Prince 


Ma. Tew Brogcx’s Successes.—The Great Gathering in Suseex, 80 long 
and anxiously looked forward to by racing men both in Europe and Am- 
erica, has at length been celebrated. The muster on the course each day 
was not such as we remember in the days of the lamented Lord George 
Bentinck, whose “ Memorials ” ~~ | be og = will aeeee - 
respected name to be forgotten. The large prize of £1000, to the 
Memorial Plate on Friday, and indebted tor its origin solely to hee 
active brain and master mind in matters connected with the turf, ght 

ld to the post ; and was won by a gentleman, a foreigner, whose 
of horse-racing will, we hope, for many years be bestowed on 
racecourses of old Bogland. In amount of racing the returns show a 
fair average —— and in point of interest we are fain to say that some 
of the events came off during the four days were of a most exciting 
character. Seldom have so many really 
and the same meeting. 

The American horse, Starke, puts all doubts aside as to the lasting 

malities of the importations from the Great West. His running in the 

wood ye pr the eleverncss of his owner and his trainer. It 

has induced Aabitués of a British racecourse to believe what they have 

hitherto denied, that natives of other lands can train and “ manage ” a 

horse as well as those of their own ; and it has let them into a little se- 

the American nation in particular, namely, that friend 

Jonathan of the New World is —— as good a tactician in matters 
“me as his elder brother of the old one, yclept Johnny Bull. 

match with this identical nag lost at Newmarket drove the 

, and enabled his party to invest their sane | 


ata tal won a large stake, have amply reimbu 
Somalioes Oe toete ou in the expenses of purchasing horses and im- 


— 


if 


good horses contended at one 
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Home Affaire—Prorvogation of Parliament. 

At the time of making up our usual summary, we have received only 
& stray London paper or two of the week that ended on the 13th inst., 
the America’s mail having not yet come to hand. Telegraphically also— 
and from Boston, where the Etna has arrived, with a few hours’ later in- 
telligence—we learn that, on the day when both these steamers sailed 
from Liverpool, the brief and unproductive session of the Legislature was 
brought to « close. The Queen herself was not present, her Majesty's 
speech from the Throne being read by the Lord Chancellor. The brief 
abstract of it, chronicled by the daily papers of yesterday in the third 
person, bas an irreverent twang for the British ear. We are used to epi- 
tomes of House-of-Commons orations—and a most merciful invention they 
are—whereby many an egotistical haranguer is transformed for the nonce 
into “ he” ; but it goes against the grain, we say, to adopt the same pro- 
cess in abbreviating our lady Sovereign’s words. Let us compromise, 
thea, by applying to the Royal Speech the impersonal pronoun ; and 
with the less rcraple, since it is the Cabinet, and not her Majesty, that 
realiy addresses the Parliament. 

The Speech opens with a matter-of-course regret that the interrup- 
tions, during the session, have prevented many important measures from 
being carried, and hopes for their consideration at the next—the truth 
being that Lord Palmerston and his colleagues have excellent reason tocon- 
gratulate each other ou the good excuse they could assign for postpone- 
ment. Next we are informed that, “the war in Italy having been con- 
cluded, England has been invited to take part in the Conference of the 
great Powers, should one be held ; but sufficient information on this sub- 
ject to admit of « definite reply bas not been received.” There is not 
much novelty in this announcement, or in the farther one, that “her 
Majesty would rejoice at being able to contiibate to arrangements to se- 
cure @ lasting peace.” Who doubte it? or who would refase to echo 
the next of the “hopes,” even though it carry us to the antipodes, 
“ that the direct communication with Pekin will prove beneficial !” This 
passing the calumet to the brother of the Sun and Moon may indeed strike 


us as anexpected, if not superfluous ; and we imagine that the Telegraph 
may have exercised a whim of its own, in giving precedence to that parti- 
cular “ hope” over the one that follows it, which is for “a continuance of 
the existing amicable relations with all Powers.” To these may be 
added, rejoicing ‘‘ at the complet suppression of the Indian rebellion” 
—from which we learn to “hope’’ that the European matineers are sum- 
marily disposed of ; and a promise of “ serious attention to the internal 
improvement of India.” Between these paragraphs, and certain allowa- 
ble congratulations on the prosperous state of the country, occars the 
only sentence that strikes us as possessing either novelty or importance. 
We are told that the Queen “ gladly assented to the Bills providing for 
the naval and military reserves, and regarded permanent national de- 
fences as of paramount importance.” Bravo, good Queen! thanks, out- 
spoken Ministers! For once, the latter have declined to truckle to hec- 
toring foreign Colonels and to lecturing foreign Editors. The declara 

tion comes d-propos to a threat just published in the Paris Con- 
stitutionnl, in which the writer states that, when the service 
of maritime transports is completed for throwing an army suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon the enemy’s shore, there will be more hesitation 
in provoking the hostility of France. What did the Imperialists on both 
sides of the Atlantic mean, by proclaiming French naval disarmament? 
Are we warned? Has our New Year’s Day come in the Dog-days? Is 
there some foundation for the ravings of the French Jesuit at Montreal, 
which find place on a preceding page? 

Of home news there is a scarcity. There was indeed a prodigiously 
long debate on the Italian question in the House of Commons on the night 
of the 8th inst., and a shorter and less grave one in the Lords’, noticeable 
only for the Marquis of Normanby’s Austrian proclivities again exhibited 
therein, and his defence of the defunct Tuscan dynasty. But let that pass 
with other ephermera. In the Lower House it was Lord Elcho, a Liber- 
al-Conservative, who volunteered a somewhat silly motion, which he 
afterwards withdrew, as inexpedient, or fearing to press it. He 
moved an Address to the Crown, deprecating British partici- 
pation in any Conference to be held for settling the details of 
peace. That the Government had not been invited to any such Confer- 
ence at all, and never dreamed of attending such, was well-known to all 
the world before-hand ; but the ex Ministers desired to have their final 
say upon the whole questien ere the session terminated, and Lord Elcho, 
it seems, volunteered to give them occasion. Mr. Gladstone made a very 
rhetorical address, flattering to the Italians, but from which we gain no 
insight whatever into the mysteries of their future fate. Lord John 
Russell also uttered a few strong phrases, which might be interpreted 
by the credulous into a meaning sympathy with the oppressed of the 
Peninsula ; but his Lordship bas acquired a certain reputation for 
letting his words outrun his acts. He was however loudly cheered, when 
he denied point-blank a belief in the inviolability of sovereign power, 
and reminded his hearers that the thrones of Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
France, and Great Britain, are now tenanted by occupants who derive 
their rights solely from peoples or popular representatives! The direct 
allusion to the House of Stuart and the forfeiture of its inheritance 
sounded more like a passage from one of Lord John’s historical works, 
than the peroration of a British Foreign Secretary speaking in the House 


: of Commons. But the application—why should not the Italians be per- 


mitted to do what Belgians, Dutchmen, Swedes, Frenchmen, and Britons 
have done t—was at once unanswerable and apposite. 


The Continent Still Troubled. 

The Zurich Conference has not been very rapid in converting the arm- 
istice into a formal peace, though the bases thereof were long ago an- 
nounced and published to the world. It is probable therefore that Count 
Colloredo on the part of Austria, Baron Bourqueney on the part of France, 


| and the Chevalier Desambrois on the part of Sardinia, find it difficult to 


draw up a Treaty presentable to the critical eyes of Europe. They met 
on the 8th inst., each aided by a diplomatic assistant. On the 13th, no- 
thing was known in Lendon of their proceedings, nor is it likely that their 
secrets will leak out, until the expected document finds its way into the 
Paris Moniteur. It is not to be supposed however that its tenour will vary 
much from the programme already laid down. The three powers can 
neither take upon th lves to regulate the affairs of all Italy, without 
giving offence to the other powers that be, nor can they adapt their re- 
cord of an agreement already carried into effect to the changes that 
every day brings forth in the minor Italian States. If they wait to see 
whether French intrigue, or Austrian bullying, or Mazzinian firebrands, 
or the rational craving of an Italian heart for freedom, shall emerge tri- 
umpbant, they may wait ‘from midsummer to midwinter, and become 
meanwhile the laughingstocks of diplomacy. Thus hesitating they have 
at least done wisely in prolonging the armistice, en attendant the ratifica- 
tion of peace. 

The accounts from the minor States themselves are conflicting and pain- 
ful. Modena, Tuscany, and Parma, so far as we can perceive, appear to 
be earnest in their desire for genuine independence, and moderate in the ex- 
ercise of the power left them by retreating foreign legions and their own 
absconding rulers. Yet one story goes that Red Republicanism has been 
proclaimed in Parma; another that Prince Napoleon, after all, is the 
“coming man” for Tuscany. The latest “dodge” of Imperialism, and 
of its vools in Paris and-New York, is to cry out against Italian ingra- 
titade. The stupid people can’t comprehend the blessings that have 
been forced upon them, and won’t be joyous over broken promises, 

The ill-will between Austria and Prussia, which has been a constant 
theme for comment of late among those who watch closely the working 
of continental politics, has found vent in blows at Frankfort on the 
Maine. A collision bas occurred there between some of the Prussian and 
Austrian soldiers who jointly garrison that city; and though it is be- 
lieved that no lives were actually lost, the event is looked upon as omin- 
ous. The affair might have been a chance one ; but the coincidence is 
strange. Awaiting fuller information, we must not forget to add that 
the possibility of a ruptare between two members of the great Ger- 
manic family is hailed with delight by the chief American or- 
gan of French Imperialism, as another proof of the diploma- 
tic astuteness of its magnus Apollo. When foreign editors tell plain traths, 
and so ran the risk of producing irritation abroad if other foreigners are 
fools enough to be moved thereby, the Imperial censor calls them inso- 
lent and would have them taught to be respectful. When it can give its 
idol credit for setting two kindred peoples at daggere-drawn, there are no 
bdunds to its admiration at so signal a master-stroke of policy. There 
is something inexpressibly sad in the degradation whereto journalists 
bind themselves, who, from thoughtful critics, convert themselves, into 
unscrupulous partisans. 


Topics of the Day. ‘ 

There are several items which we should notice at length, were not 
the laws of space inexorable. There are, for instance, those two great 
facts of the day, the Great Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, and 
the Great Eastern steam-ship in the Thames—wondrous achievements both 
in science, and both demonstrating the genius of our Anglo-Saxon race 
for high enterprise and patient working to the end. A rail-way 
nearly two miles, a ship more than one-eighth of a mile in length! The 











idea is almost overwhelming. Yet do we expect that in three months’ 


time the iron horse will be traversing the one, and thus completing his 
unbroken course of eleven hundred miles ; that in three weeks’ time or 
thereabouts the other will be quietly moored in Portland Harbour, after 
@ passage acroes the Atlantic that will make all competition impossible, 
Well may the public mind be interested in these two grand facts, and 
refresbing is it to turn to them, from the wearisome record of polities, 

* Several other subjects also invite discussion, but we can only congra- 
tulate our readers that the Washington papers announce # determination 
on the part of the Executive to fit out an efficient squadron for the anni- 
hilation of the Slave Trade, as carried on the American flag upon 
the African and €uban coasts. The to be steamers of light 
draught, numerous, and vigilantly officered. 

New British Minister to Central America. 

Among the items of news by the latest arrival, as telegraphed from 
Halifax and Boston, we find the appointment of Mr. Charles Lennox 
Wyke to be Envoy Extraordinary to the Central American Republics, 
Having, however, been accredited to these same States, since 1854, ag 
Consul-General and Chargé d’ Affaires, this change does but involve per- 
sonal promotion for this gentleman, and the retirement of Sir W. Gore 
Ouseley. We fear that the latter is caused by broken health. Mr. Wyke 
was formerly a Lieutenant in the Fusiliers, and afterwards Captain in 
the late King of Hanover’s General Staff for three years. In 1845, he 
entered the service of the Foreign Office, as Vice-Consul at Port-au- 
Prince. In 1852, he was made Consul-General, and, two years later, was 
raised to the higher grade mentioned above. 





A Great Project for a Small Colony. 

The President, the Legislative Council, and the inhabitants of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands generally, will, we trust, pardon the applica- 
tion of the above epithet to their dwelling-place, on our assurance that 
it is comparatively and not invidiously applied. Indeed we turn to 
their quiet havens for the express purpose of adverting to a scheme, that 
carries in it the germ of something more than local interest. 

Before us lies the Minute of President Inglis, who administers the 
government, addressed to the Legislature at the recent opening of the 
session ; a document that in its comprehensiveness is rather akin to 
Presidential Messages such as we know them here, than to Queen’s 
Speeches, such as we wot of across the Atlantic. But we may pass over 
thirty-nine, out of its forty paragraphs ; it is to one alone that we would 
allade—the one wherein the President announces the introduction of an 
Ordinance granting certain corporate rights to a new Association, to be 
called ‘‘ The Turks Islands Harbour and Railroad Company.”’ Now we do 
not forget the prejudices and suspicions entertained by the public towards 
corporate adventurers ; nevertheless of such come Electric Telegraphs, and 
Victoria Bridges, and Great Easterns, and hundreds of achie ts that 
ennoble, whilst serving, our age. Nor in this case is it merely some ingen- 
ious plan for facilitating the shipment of salt, the great local product, that 
specially arrests our attention. If we read aright the brief outline 
of Dr. John D. Russ’s proposition, there already exists in the Northern 
Creek of Grand Turk a natural Harbour of Refuge, which is to be made 
accessible by means of a ship canal, being eminently adapted 
for a commercial and coaling depot for European steamers ply- 
ing to the West Indies and the Spanish Main. The movers in the enter- 
prise perhaps contemplate a rivalry with St, Thomas, trusting to their 
central position, the healthiness of their climate, and the odour of na- 
tionality that belongs to them. Upon the feasibility of this scheme we 
cannot pretend to decide ; but we gladly note any signs of vitality ina 
region of the globe that has too long been allowed to siumber, and may 
express a hope that it will nct lack capital to carry it through, if found 
to be all that its supporters believe it. 


Farther West. 

Only a few weeks ago we recorded the progress made by Ameri- 
can enterprise in navigating the Red River of the North. Now we find 
in the Missouri Republican a long and interesting narrative of a voyage 
by steam up the river of the former name, to a distance of more than three 
thousand miles from its mouth, or seven hundred miles beyond the point 
where paddle-wheels had heretofore revolved. Though the water was 
low, little difficulty seems to have been encountered in crossing the nu- 
merous bars that obstruct the stream, and this novel cruise through a 
wild and unknown country appears to have been accomplished with the 
ease and comfort of a trip on the Hudson. 

It is now demonstrated that steam is available for navigating the Mis- 
souri as far as Fort Benton ; that ie to say, within a distance of sixty 
miles from the head-waters of the Columbia! Thus a new region is 
opened up to the trapper, who will, bye and bye, be succeeded by the 
agricultural settler. The prospect for both is flatteringly described ; 
game, it is said, is abundant, and the land presents all external appear- 
ances of fertility. 








A Pithy Dialogue. 

Mr. Horace Greeley and Mr. Brigtam Young require no introduction 
to a circle of readers, supposed to be in some degree familiar with pro- 
minent personages in this Western world. We have indeed in the main 
no sympathy with the one, save inasmuch as he is a brother of the quill ; 
and no affinity, we trust, with the other, though known by the same pa- 
tronymic. But they are, we say, conspicuous men ; and a meeting 
that took place between them at Salt Lake City, on the 13th of 
last month, has been piquantly described by Mr. Greeley in a letter to 
bis journal, the 7ribune, which contains from time to time a record of his 
pbysical and philosophical investigations, made during an overland jour- 
ney to California. The creamiest thing therein, so far, is a report of the 
conversation that ensued between the pair, when the peripatetic searcher 
after Truth was permitted to cross examine the resident apostle of Mor- 
monism. The direct probing questions of the curious enquirer, and the 
answers, equally direct in some instances and felicitously evasive in 
others, have gone the round of the newspapers, and we do not care 
therefore to reproduce them at length. A few lines however may be 
given to a glance at two or three of them, whose pangency may not be 
gainsaid. 


On the much-mooted and delicate subject of slavery, for instance, no- 
thing can exceed the candour of the Mormon. He has no sentimental 
objection to it—not the slightest j thinks it, on the contrary, a divine in- 
stitution ; but finds practically that it doesn’t pay in Utah. In his 
own expressive words, he can do better than subject himself to an obli- 
gation to feed and clothe families, and provide and care for them in 
sickness and heaith. Brigham is evidently a practical economist, who 
would figure but lamely in Exeter Hall. 

In the next place, though we eschew mention of the religious, or irre- 
ligious, tenets of the sect, there is something worth notice in their tyth- 
ing system and the disposal of its proceeds. A contribution of one-tenth 
of all tbat a man produces or earns is enjoined. But the obligation to 
pay this tax is not compulsory ; it is, we are assured, matter of con- 
science ; and furthermore, according to this high authority, not a tittle 


bridge | of it is paid to Bishop, Elder, or Deacon. The siffewd and worldly- 


minded chief is emphatic on this point. To be self-sacrificing and care- 





less in money-matters is not in his eyes proof of godliness. In his own 
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terse language be states their doctrine, that “a mao who cannot earn 
his living, aside from the ministry of Christ, is unsuited to that office.” 
‘And he capped the climax as to this voluntary ministration, by pointing 
toa couple of “ regular lawyers of the Ch ,”’ and declaring that they 
were paid nothing for their services !! This at least must have convinced 
the wise man of the East that he is not alone in his philanthropy. 
Mr. Brigham Young displays a masterly adroitness in turning-off un- 
pleasant enquiries. Asked to account for the mortal hatred in which his 
are held beyond their own precincts, be refers to the treatment 
of Christ himself, and of God’s ministers, saints, and prophets in all ages. 
Asked wheter his polygamy is acceptable to the majority of the Mormon 


and gone down. It was in truth a rare spectacle, not to be forgotten, and indivi- 
dualises this natural observatory. 

As for the view itself, it has been described ad and I have only a 
few words to say about it. It happened, as it often does happen, that I fell 
in with an untravelled admirer of the prospect spread out before us, 
not charmed however one whit more than I was myself. But he would per- 
sist in drawing from me an answer to the common question—“ how does this 
compare with some of the famous points of view in the Swiss Alps?” Such tests 
I hold to be absurd, thanking my stars that I can unreservedly enjoy all fair 
things that are good of their kind. And so I told the enquirer this simple fact. 
If, in a mountainous country, varied, broken, stadded with lakes, and rife with 





women, he replies that they coald not be more averee to it than he himself this, you have, looking downwards, a striking panoramic scene, like this in its 


was originally, but that now they accept it, as he does, as the will of God. 


general features—more striking perhaps than beautiful, though this is all matter 


Reminded of Paul’s exhortation that the Bishop should be the husband of | of taste. The difference lies herein. Here, you plunge your look downward, or 


one wife, he puts a bold face on it and avers that, though one wife is en- 
joined, a plarality is not forbidden. In fact, he is not to be “ cornered,”’ 
if we may use so vulgar an expletive ; and if the dialogue on the whole 
throw no fresh light on the obnoxious and “ peculiar people ’ whose set- 
tlement is a blot on the map of this Continent, it shows at any rate that 
audacity and cunning have been correctly set down among the attributes 
of their governor and high-priest. 


— oe 


Ten Days Among the New Hampshire Alps. 
Continued. 


sweep it over surrounding objects—and that’s the end of it. In those other Alps, 
you add to the four or five or six thousand feet, below you, as much above—and 
it is that upward glance which takes in the marvels of glacier and snow-field 
and inaccessible peaks. My new acquaintance asked for no more comparisons, 
but let me enjoy myself in my own quiet way. 

The walk down Mount Washington to Crawford’s at the Great Notch, as I 
believe it is called, is rather a long affair. It must be ten miles, and parts of it 
are of the roughest. It took me four hours, in company with two intelligent 
and companionable young students of Harvard College, travelling (in the true 
way) a-foot, with knapsacks on their backs. But we hurried it too much, espe- 
cially as the ridge over and along Mount Pleasant, and some of its fellows bear- 
ing Presidential names, ebounds in points of view worth dwelling on. More- 


It is not very mach of a walk from the Glen House up the Eastern face of | over I was foot-galled ; and this reminds me that, inasmach as I cannot to-day 





Mount Washington—less than three hours at a leisurely pace will plish it ; 


jude my rambling reminiscenses, I may as well wind up with a touch of in- 


Welsh harper, who bestows him and his in return a 

— upon Cymric malison more 
“ Rain seize thee, ruthless King,” 
of the Cambridge poet. Ruin, as we all know, refused to seize the ruthless 
King ; who went on his savage way as if nothing had happened, and set his 
fierce Anglo. Norman heel upon the crest of Snowdon ; and was the means per- 
haps of saving us at this day from a deluge of consonants. Had the “ Bard’s” 
imp i been fi bly heard by the mysterious Powers, the London 
Times might perhaps have been called the Cvweregea, and I might have been 
criticising Mrs. Bateman’s Geraidine in the dialect of Monmouthshire. For the 
other bard, Mrs. Bateman’s bard, produced the most direfal effects by his strong 





all the elements of the picturesque, you ascend some such superior elevation as language. 


He left bebind him a son who became a “ false priest” for the sake of fulfilling 
the paternal curses : and this priest was really meant to be the motive power 
of the play. He causes the hump on the lady (Geraldine’s back by the use of 
some fiendish “‘ medicine,” now happily lost to pharmaceutical science. He 
also puts about in Geraldine’s family circle the most scandalous stories and im- 
putations. Indeed I am not sure, on the whole, that he is not quite as efficient 
in this way, asany fashionable lady could have been. He gets his deserts at 
last, of course, and disappears in a metrical tempest. For the play is metrical ; 
a play in blank verse, syllabically accurate enough, but scarcely equal in force or 
melody to the blank verse of Tupper. 

Here let me pause. “ Stand still, my steed,” as Mr. Longfellow has it. “Let 
me review the scene.” It seems to me that without particularly intending to do 
so, I have very nearly blurted out a confession that I do not think “ Geraldine” 
a strictly successful piece of dramatic composition, Iam sorry for this, for as 
T have already said; I do not wish to tell the trath about the tragedy. But it 
cannot be helped now ; and therefore I might as well go on and tell the truth 
about the playing. So far as any of the characters are susceptible of being tra- 


and on a fine day it would be next to impossible to lose one’s-self, if alone. Half | formation and of advice. The one is intended for the benefit of pedestrians | gically presented, Miss Heron, Mr. Couldock, and Miss Orton did their respect- 
the distance or thereabouts, your track lies through a wood, acceptable enough who make excursions of this sort ; the other for stay-at-homes in flat countries, 
as offering shelter from a July sun, but curtailing your views annoyingly. How- who have no definite notion whatever of the ups and downs of hilly regions. 


ever, all things end ; and if your range of sight be somewhat “ cabined, cribbed, 


confined,” at the start, you have no cause for complaint on that score after once | #lmost a calamity, if it befali you whilst en rouée. Remedy there is none ; be 


emerging from covert, for the rocks, bleak, bare, and irregular, that are scat- 


thankful that there is an infallible preventive, of whose unfailing excellence I 


tered all around, though large enough to compel a careful picking of the way | ©42 speak with unreserved commendation. On its simple merits I once averaged 


between them, by no means limit the vision. But the approach has been a hun- 


dred times described, and I will only say of it, at the risk of repetition, that he | Without gall or blister. Fool that I was, to neglect it, two or three weeks ago. 


who comes up from the Glen House, and fails to turn his eye continually over 
his right shoulder, to dwell lovingly upon the near and noble outlines of Mounts 


Jefferson, Adams, and Madison, has no appreciation of this sort of scenery. 


The morning had been superiatively fine, and troops of mounted dames and | tive against abrasion—a certain one, I assure you. 


damsels and cavaliers made the various pathways lively with their glee. But 


caprice is the rule of these high regions ; and when I was within ten minutes of | Sometimes puzzled to comprehend allusions to buttresses, shoulders, ridges, 


the,summit, clouds of misty vapour came suddenly scudding up, whence I knew 
not, but shutting out a peep here anda vista there, as they caracoled in fantastic 


evolutions. Presently, to these kaleidoscopic effects succeeded a slight hail- 


storm—it was rain visibly beneath us, attended with thander and lightning—bat 
anon all was comparatively clear again, and from the congregated spectators 


went up many a genuine burst of enthusiasti 
opened out or was shut in by the scud. 

The two rough stone buildings upon the small plateau that crowns the moun- 
tain, built for the acc dation of t liers, are called respectively the 
“ Sammit” and the “ Tip-top” House. Once rivals, they now form a single es 
tablishment—one being used as a restaurant, the other as adormitory. On this 
particular day, nearly a hundred persons must have refreshed themselves in the 
former—a dozen or fifteen in the latter; and I must own it was not with- 
out a sense of relief that I saw the last of the descending parties set forth 
about 2 P, M., being myself of the select few ab~ t to take the chance of sun-set 
and sun rise. 

For the afternoon, then—for the interval of time was to be occupied—a guide 
‘was summoned, to show half-a-dozen of us the wonders of Tuckerman’s Ravine, 
@ cul-de-sac between two great buttresses of Mount Washington, that prop it 
up towards the South and West. The sides of this ravine are very precipitous, 
the head of it being formed of layers of rock, at an angle of about ninety-five 
degrees, over which a cascade precipitates itself, fed by the s.rings and melted 
snows above. Io the bed of this hollow, to which the descent is sufficiently 
sharp to gratify the keenest amateur pedestrian, the accumulated snow of the 
winter, blown over from the impending heights, lies packed in such enormous 
masses that it seldom entirely disappears until.the latter part of August. At 
the period of my visit, on Friday, the 29th of Jaly, a huge portion thereof 
remained, and the famous “ Snow-Arch” was not only visible but practicable. 
This natural curiosity is a cave channelled out from the vast snow-bank as a pas- 
sage for the descending waters, the roof of which, gradually melting away, 
leaves height and space for walking along this gallery as it were, in the very 
bed of the torrent. You enter perforce, be it observed, where the stream 
emerges. The length was certainly not less than two hundred feet, the breadth 
of the tunnel perhaps forty or fifty. Of the thickness of the roof I cannot 
speak, not having essayed it ; but the little knot of adventurers trusted that it 
would not cave-in whilst they were groping their difficult way, one after the 
other, wet-footed and in semi-obscurity, up-stream, from end to end of the arched 
way. The object of the exploration it would be difficult to define. It certainly 
was not scientific ; it offered no rare beauties ; it might have been very well 
imagined, without the trouble and the subsequent risk—but it was an adven- 
ture, and it had its charm. Day-light appeared as we neared the water-fall— 
luckily not very full—which, as I have already said, comes down the head of the 
ravine and is the origin of the “ Arch” itself. What next? The snow had 
separated bodily from the face of the rocks to the width of two or three feet, as 
you see ice fields in a thaw detach themselves from the land whereto they have 
been joined. We could therefore emerge, and clamber up the abrupt face of the 
rocks, though the first start was not inviting, inasmuch as we had to hoist our- 
selves up by unequal pressure upon soft snow on one side and hard rock on 
the other. The alternative wasa return. This would have been inglorious; 
Up we went. It wasa rough business. The guide had been over the ground 
@ace before, this season—so he said, at least—but he “ harked back” occa- 
sionally, as though not quite certain of his way. It seemed impossible to 
diverge either to the right or left, and so gain the comparatively eacier slope. 
We were doomed to mount, in the hope of finding successive steps, i bh 
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tive devoirs with equal earnestness, if not with equal skill. 
Miss Heron’s style seems to be gradually ripening into a more sustained and 


In the first place, then, you who walk are painfully aware that a sore foot is vigorous type of really tragic acting, than was to have been expected from her 


early successes in Camille atid Medea. When Miss Heron “ made her mark” 
in those characters, it was a mark more vehement than clear ; a dash rather 
than a design. Her presentation of Camille, for instance, waa a piece of crude 


in Switzerland twenty-five miles a day, for thirty successive days; and this | though powerful realism ; and was chiefly valuable in critical eyes, because it 


showed her to possess the sterling qualities of passion, dramatic feeling, and 


Nothing is easier. Ere you start in the morning, soap or grease the naked foot | physical expressiveness. These qualities, always rare on the stage, in the de- 
thoroughly, and then draw the stocking over it. Wash off, with a dash of brandy 
in the water, on finishing your day’s work. The play of the foot is the preserva. | phenomenal : and it was but natural that they should captivate popular 


gree to which Miss Heron is mistress of them, have of late years become almost 


attention and create something like a furore. Equally natural was it that 


In the second place, if—passing your life amid prairies or savannahs—you are | the actress herself should be carried away by this immediate response ; even so 


far as tc fancy that her place in the profession was definitely won and could be 


peaks, cones, ravines, and the various terms in use among enthusiastic | ¢sily kept, without the pains of artistic development. On her second visit to 
mountaineers, I think I can put you on a very simple explanatory track. | New York, I could not resist the conviction that this catastrophe had occurred. 
Next time you lie in bed, with a few spare moments for refiec-| But the decidedly higher and more intellectual tone of Miss Heron’s acting in 
tion upon this grave topic, just turn over on to your back and elevate one | °ertain passages of the play of “ Geraldine,” as for instance especially in the 
knee or both knees. The coverlid or sheet will immediately assume—I am se- | Conflict of passions which finally results in determining that heroine to take her 
rious in so saying—a curiously correct semblance, I might almost term it a | Own life and leave her husband to the love of her sister whom she believes to be 
model in relief, of the face of any mountainous country. Laugh not, but try it. | her rival, encourages me to hope that we may still look for a steadier and lof- 
A slight movement on your part varies the form and outline and relative bear- | tier flight from Miss Heron than she has ever yet essayed. The mental strag- 
ing of hill and vale, raises a pinnacle here, or there sinks a gorge precipitously | 8l¢ itself which she here represents is sufficiently morbid and absurd, and is in 


A to be fined to bed by sickness—excluding fact nothing but a medisval version of that grossly mistaken idea of abnegation, 
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that is, and not the thing tha 





as a retracing of those taken was not for a momeat to be thought-of ; descent 
in such cases is always far more dangerous and troublesome. It was fortunate 
that in crossing twice or thrice the waterfall itself, we were not pumped on to 
any serious extent. I was moistened only, being garnished with a Macintosh ; 
and I have only two scars now left on my shins, the result of scraping too close 
am acquaintance with sundry rocks. The whole affair lasted between three 
and four hours. I cannot recommend it, save to very enthusiasti tai ‘ 
or toci-devant jeunes hommes anxious to test the effects of Time upon their 
powers of walking and of endurance. 

Regaining the hurricane-deck of the Tip-top House—for the roof is the prin- 
cipal promenade, and oftentimes assuredly deserves the name I give it, how 
gratefully, as the sun went down, stole the sense of ineffable grandeur over the 
somewhat wearied frame! It was a superb evening ; and though it would not 
suit me to cull a leaf from the Guide-Book, and tell all that is therein narrated, 
I must mention one particular wherein this locality is notable, if not quite 
unique. I think I remember something of the kind, bat not so marked, at sun- 
Tise as seen from the summit of Etna ; bat not thus, on the Righi and the Faal- 
horn in Switzerland, on the Pic du Midi de Bigorre in the Pyrenees, or on other 
peaks that I have climbed in the days of long ago, to salate the coming or speed 
the parting day. The nearest approach to it that I have seen, was at the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizek. 1 allude to the wonderful distinctness and regularity with 
which the shadow of the great cone itself is traced, at sunset, striding over heights 
and lowlands, mound and lake—all the intervening surface, in fact, between the 
Spectator and the far distant horizon—until it contracts almost to a point where 
earth and sky merge into one. The sharpness of these converging parallel lines 
of shadow in that laminoas atmosphere absolutely astounded me. They were as 
crisp, as clearly defined, as those that you may see in antique pictures of Jacob's 
Dream, leading ladder-wise from Heaven to the head of the slumbering Patriageh. 
Sanrise, next morning—for I was again favoured with clear weather and only 
Sufficient frost to render the roof of the restaurant slightly slippery—sun-rise, I 
Say, reversed al’ this. The narrow lines, now on the Western horizon, broad- 








ened out and came upwards and forwards, as in the evening they had elongated 
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But when I ask myself—reverting now tothe memories of Monday.as once 
more I sit, silent upon a peak in Kaatskill, and listen to the katydid oF didn’ts | coBtains two handsome c 
(or whatever the pitiful complaining creatures in the forest round about me’| ters, surmoun 
are)—whether the Great Event was in deed and truth an Event or Great, I feel | summit. The pilasters are similar in 

to answer my own question. walls. 
For “ Geraldine” in point of fact has played warder to the season and opened | compartment is 
the golden gates of the dramatic world for the coming winter, and I am loth to | four 
entreat her evilly. Moreover, she is not merely a woman herself, but the work of | fully executed stucco ornament 


For this let me in these days of lying pro- 
. That a play-bill should say the thing | 224 28 feet from floor to ceiling. The platform is 25 feet by 14 feet, circular in 
t is not, deserves commemoration. Miss Heron pillasters into four compartments of three 

produced her new play on Monday night, and it was a new play. Not Miss | is frescoed in rich 

Heron's play exactly, in the sense of authorship ; Mrs. Batemen, whose Comedy | °n¢ oF other a — gracetully set in a richly 
of the “ Golden Calf,” played at Burton’s a year or so ago, my readers may pos = 
sibly recollect, being the wright or writer of “ Geraldine ;” but Miss Heron’s 
play in the sense of vitality, since whatever movement marked the plot from ceiling 

first to last was of her own originating, and in no wise an impulse communi- | 1% °@Pitals are fretted and variously ornamented, and the bold projections of 


gout, which might render the process impossible—I could thus, with the aid of | Which is so luridly glorified in the vulgar Magdalen Camille. But Miss Heron 
a map and some tables of distances, design a passable fac-simile of the leading | Tepresents it with a finer pathos than I have known her display ; and I shall 
White Mountains themselves. Why Yankee ingenuity should not long ago | ook forward with renewed interest to her appearance in some character 
have manufactured papier-maché plans thereof, in relief, altogether passes my | more amenable to careful criticism. Mr. Couldock merits honourable mention 
comprehension. They would sell well as souvenirs of travel. 


for his struggles to make up a creditable villain out of the feeble elements at 
his command. Miss Orton, with a little less eagerness of effort, will strike the 
vein of natural earnestness on the stage with more than common felicity.— 
The rest of the company in the cast can have no wish to see themselves 
spoken of in connection with the utterly trivial rdles, through which they are 


The reopening of Wallack’s Theatre ; the production of a new play ; the re- forced to strut or waddle their brief hour of bosh. 
appearance of Miss Matilda Heron, (for though lawfully wedded to Mr. Stoepel, 
Miss Heron, in virtue of her previous union with her Art, remains and will to 
the end of tragic time remain Miss Heron still),—these combined attractions 
made Monday night a new era in the dramatic history of the year. Iread those | her fame. When the procession has itself out I shall descend 
blazoned promises in the city journals, “ silent upon a peak” in the Kaatskill, aceyneep tir eros anaes dite poms ym 
and immediately thereupon felt like stout Munez when he “ stared at the Paci- 
fic with all his men,” and like the watcher of the stars who sees “some new 
planet swim into his ken.” 
In fact, I dare say, I felt more enthusiastic hope than any average star-gazer 
would experience in these days of perpetual astral discoveries. 

count their asteroids now by the dozen, and men with telescopes in their 
rooms think no more of finding a new comet, than a Scotch gardener does of commercial capital of Canada, which is described by the lecal critics in terms of 
doubling a tulip or developing a new tint in dahlias. A new play with a fa- 
mous actress to play it must be regarded, I think, as a mach more exciting in- 
cident in the monotonous “ story of our lives from day to day.” 


So I arose like a giant refreshed, nibbed my ancient pen, distilled new nut- | it offers to singers, and the Rev. Mr, Milburn lias tested it successfully as a lec- 
galls into my ink-stand, and donning my seven leagued boots, out-walked the | ture room. The approaches are good, and the seats are well arranged, so as 
railway train (not that I mean to put this as. a very astonishing feat), and fortably to 
reached the Great Metropolis on the eve of the great event. 

The Great Event occurred. 


As an act of conjugal faith, I suppose, the manager of Wallack’s Theatre 
insists for the present on making “ Geraldine” triamph ; and leads his com- 
pany, like a knot of Eastern captives behind a Consul’s car, in chains to swel} 


open in serious and prosperous earnest. 
i 


VR uate. 


THE NEW MUSIC HALL AT MONTREAL, 
A new Music Hall has recently been opened by Messt@iNordheimer in the 


HAMILTON. 


unqualified commendation. Nor do its excellencies depend for acknowledg- 
ment altogether on the voices of those who may, on some accounts, be thought 
partial. Signorina Parodi and Mr. Strakosch vouch for the acoustic advantages 





date between eleven and twelve hundred persons. The 
Montreal 7ranscript contains the subjoined : 


particulars 
The hall (situated in Great St. James’s Street, No. 59,) is 80 feet 75 feet, 
front, and elevated about 4 feet from the floor. Thg side walls are di 
panels each, the centre one of 
crimson damask, and surmounted by a medallion portrait 
ornamented f: 


b: 


resco-frame, 
pads of the centre are all circular-headed, tinted in a de'i- 
cate light green, and surrounded by heavy tresco The pilasters are 


led, with raised and orsameoted centres. reach from the 
to the under part of the cornice, from which the cover of 
the cornice which they support, forms, as it were, corbels for the of 
the heavy moulded bands which form the frame-work of the ceiling. 


The rear wall is divided by pilasters into four com its, each of 
beaded windown. filed with “9 





symbols. From this is sus nisd'c mandeend t 


. magnificent gasalier, two 
woman, indeed of two women ; and the natural gallantry, which oozes gradually | rows of lights, sixteen in all, which have a very fine effect when lighted The 
out of us unworthy men during the crushing and crowding of a long New York | outer corners of the panels in the centrai compartment are cut off in small trian- 
season, when women elbow us out of our seata’in the omnibuses, and blockadejus | S¥lar sections, each of which contains a very chastely frescoed 


head of one of the 


in Broadway with their rustling amplitudes of crinoline and city stare, revives Slow with a pleased and whe one npr Le Eee 
again in the heart upon these cool and pure solitary heights. I do not wish and B 
to tell the truth of “ Geraldine,” as it is in me. 
The tragedy is a tragedy certainly. Can anything be more tragic than the 
i lady who lives for six ina destitu milliners 
Seiss deoan dl aio singin se behteaibatibinrenadas an? Not | Pliments to the Messrs. Nordheimer for their enterprising epirit, exhibited as 
a maid to hint the painful truth to her,by an extra turn in lacing her for the well in this acceptable novelty, as in the long condact of their extensive business 
opera. Not a“ dear friend” to whisper it in her ear. What was ‘the desola- | 2 Canada as dealers in musical instruments and music. 
tion of Alexander Selkirk on the isle of Jaan Fernandez in comparison with this ? 
I do not think Dante himself would have ventured upon such an imagination, 
and I must therefore gladly give Mrs. Bateman all the credit in the world for | « Dinorah” was 
her originality in invention as displayed in this axis of her plot. I do so the | ing: not only was every seat occupied, but many stalls were improvised 
more readily that the plot does not by any means revolve upon its axis; and | by 
that the hampbacked lady’s misfortunes in the course of the play, and her even- | @ row from the pit, a division of the house already reduced almost to no- 
tual demise in the inevitable fifth act, do by no means depend in any way what- thing, and destined, it would seem, fo Gmapeer Sheaae: 
ever upon her hump. The conception of this mysterious hump stands alone, exceed the brilliancy of the evening. performers 
through the changing scenes of Geraldine’s 


and gracious expression. We have thus the heads of Mo- 
zart M lashon aud Haydn. Along the walls there are 16 
double light brackets, which tend to sustain the uniform brilliancy of the 


The Montreal papers generally, append to their descriptions a round of com- 





THE LATE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON IN LONDON. 


This theatre closed on Saturday night,and so ends the opera 
for the sixth time. The hoaee was overflow. 


rs wherever there was room for them, and by taking in 


were at home 


in their parts, the orchestra and choras were perfect ; aod Meyerbeer’s 


experience, like an ice- | music, a0 original and full of new effects, sounded fully smooth 
berg in the sea, chilling and horrifying things in general. The play itself is as atte, Fe Orns chaaer © Dosa honed, ho toe will be 
neat piece of crotchet work as any literary lady need claim for her own. Gray’s | the case. It has been the case with all erbeer’s previous 
poem of the “ Bard,” and Sir Walter Scott’s novel of the “ Betrothed,” furnish 2 Fg wg of his name eed Se 

the golden and silver threads of the composition. The heroines’ —like the heroine | W performers have encounter from 
ofthe “Betrothed,” is a Nogpan maiden on the Marches of Wales. She is not a Be- | When this diffoulty is got over. everything becomes clear and 
renger indeed but a De Lacy, which is quite as martial and Nerman and romantic. the language of nature ing. Mey: 

Her affianced Hubert fights in the Holy Land through the Scriptural seven | dramatic force and truth; aod the partisans of the Italian school ac- 
year’s term ot waiting for his bride. Her father, like wicked Edward in the Caste Beet ee en tb ie Ce Oe Doel Rous- 
“Bard,” takes diabolical liberties with the peace and person of » venerable | seau, however, the great advocate of the Italian school, thought differ- 


arises from the ty 
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ently. “ For my part,” he said, 
melody issues fons every pore.” The same may be said of Meyerbeer. 
The few performances which have been given of “ Dioorah ” have 
only stimulated the interest of the public ; and its uction at the 
Sepusing of next season will be looked for with an rness increased 
by the impression it has already mad. We hope it will be reproduced 
as nearly as possible as it has been given. It would be difficult to fied a 
better cast. Madame Miolan-Carvalho has become a greater and great- 
er favourite every evening. Her picture of the poor crazed girl, whose 
undying love survives the loss of reason is, in its pathetic simplicity, a 
consummate piece of dramatic art. Her singing is French, but of the 
best and purest kind. She is incomparable in the power of turning 
truly marvellous execution to the purposes of expression. Her shadow- 
song, “ Ombra leggiera,” (which has been encored every night) is not a 
mere display of florid brilliancy—it seems an unconscidus outpourin of 
the “ thick-coming fancies” in the poor maniac’s brain. Graziani’s Hoel 
-is not quite satisfactory, and yet it would not be easy to find a better re- 
tative of a somewhat ungratefal part. He sings admirably ; and 
Bis great air in the third act is poeeneey as well as beautifully given : 
but the coolness of manner which Hoel shows during the exciting mo- 
ments while his betrothed is recovering her reason is something quite 
rovoking. Surely Graziani could correct this, if it were pointed out to 
Fim. As to Malle. Didiée, she is becoming another Alboni, not only io 
beauty of voice but in finished Italian execution. The new air, “ Fan- 
ciulle che il core,” written omppuly for her, has had a double encore 
every evening. Alboni herself could not have sung it more exquisitely. 
Gardoni has been more and more successful. He has a genuine comic 
vein of which be himself has hitherto been probably unaware, and which 
he might work to great advantage by extending his range of characters. 
The minor parts (which, though subordinate, are not unimportant) are 





perfectly well sustained by Mdlle. Marai, Neri-Baraldi, and Tagliafico : 
and in short we shall be very glad to welcome every one of the present 
performers when the opera is reproduced next season. It is proper to 
add that the representation has been improved by large and judicious 
curtailments, The long scenas in recitative, substituted for the original 
spoken dialogue, have been greatly abridged ; so that the action not 
only moves with greater animation, but the performance is reduced to a 
reasonable length. On Saturday it was over by half-past 11. 

After the opera “ God save the Queen” was sung as usual. Madame 
Miolan gave the first verse, of course with the pronunciation of one who 

bably bad never uttered three words of English before, but with most 
Prittiaat execution ; and the curtain fell for the season amidst general ap- 


It has been usual for us at the close of the opera season to take a re- 
trospective glance at the principal occurrences since its commencement. 
‘The past season bas been far from eventful, and attended with few cir- 
cumstances worthy of commemoration. 

The theatre ga on Saturday the 2ad of April. Mr. Gye had pre- 
viously issued his general prospectus of the season. It did not promise 
much, but every promise it contained has been faithfully kept. The list 
of performers was nearly the same asin previous years ; including Grisi, 
Bosio, Marai, as soprani; Didi¢e as contralto; Mario, Tamberlik, and 
Neri-Baraldi as tenors ; and Ronconi, Graziani, Tagliafico, Zelger, and 
Polonini as baritones and basses. The only new names of any import- 
ance were Mdlle. Lotti de la Senta, and Signor Debassini ; the first of 


Her Majesty's Theatre. Little was said about new works j indeed the 
only novelties ised were Mercadante’s “ I] Giuramento’’—no novel- 
—and Mey r’s “ Pardon de Ploermel.” We need scarcely add that 

. Costa, who has been from the beginning the life and soul of the Roy- 
al Italian Opera, was again announced as musical director and con- 
ductor of the orchestra, Very little was said about the ballet, a branch 
the entertainment which has fallen from the high estate it held of yore 
the days of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Little more is required in this de- 
t than the means to get up the devertissements incidentally in- 

uced In various operas. The only danseuse of any note during the sea- 
son bas been Mdile. Zina, a charming performer, worthy of the fest days 


ballet. 

the appearance of the prospectus, Signor Graziani informed the pab- 
lic that the announcement of his was qusenceua, eosinathas 
with Mr. Smith, of the Drury-lane. 
the tion which ensued, and 

Graziani’s return to the Covent-garden boards. 
theatre on the 2nd of April was not very brilliant, 
Ante-Easter season, when the great 
“ Trovatore,” in which 


who displayed rare qualities as an actress and a 

oo Mdile. Didiée oe impression as the gipsy Azucena. 

This lady is now, the contralto on the stage. She comes 
as a singer, and excels her as an actress. 

—. Maria di ma te _ ed on the ae of April, 
purpose er a greatest character, De 
creuse, He ven! Dae ge ~~ a , but the part was 

tably by Debassini. few days afterwards Ronconi 
himself was able to appear ; and, through his unrivalled tragic powers, 
and Mdile. Lotti’s fine performance of the frail but interesting heroine, 
— omen proved effective, though it has never come into much favour 
country, 

The theatre opened for the Post-Easter season on Tuesday, the 26th of 
April. Madame Bosio was then to have appeared, and had begun her 
i from Moscow for that purpose, when she was arrested at St. 

‘etersburg by the hand of death. The news of this ead event made a 
deep impression in London ; for Bosio was not only a rare artist but a 
| vn and amiable woman, in every respect an ornament to her profes- 

ion. The opera chosen for the opening night was “ La Gazza Ladra,”’ 
with Lotti as Nineéa, Gardoni as Gianeio, Debassini as the old soldier, 
and Ranconi as the libertine Podesd. Mdile. Lotti, tried by the severe 
test of Rossini’s music, was found wanting in the finish ti 
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ing of Glack, “I fiad that his + what bas already been said by ourselves and others; for it is a 
- , vinject on which there cannot be two opinions among persons of ordinary 
taste and knowl 
form the 
of the highborn hidalgo, so essential to the character, and yet so seldom 
found ; bat were he a better Don Juan than he is, he would not be justi- 
fied in laying profane hands on the sacred score of Mozart. In other re- 
spects the opera was perfectly performed. Grisi was as grand and mag- 


Mario, in several respects, is well qualified to per- 
: he has, in particular, that aristocratic air, that semblance 


nificent, Tamberlik as splendid, and Ronconi as artistic and comic as 


ever ; and the novelty of the evening, Mad. Penco’s Zerlina, was charming. 
It is a sad thing to be deprived of this masterpiece through the want of a 
representatative of the principal part ; but to submit to the privation 
and to wait for the advent of some new Tamburini, is better than to see 
so fine a work subjected to treatment so unworth 


“Tl Giuramento” was produced on the 9th of July, having previously 


failed entirely at the other hoase. It was most carefully “ mounted,” 
and admirably performed by Grisi, Mario, Didiée, and Graziani. Bat the 
house was thin 

heat of the weather. Mr. Gye mast have seen this reception, but he doubt- 


less thought himself bound to fu'fill his promise made at the beginning 
of the season. 


n, and the coldness of the audience formed a contrast to the 


The only remaining occurrence is the production of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Di- 
norab,”’ ut which it is unnecessary to add anything to what has been 


said already. 


On the whole, though the season has presented few remarkable events, 


it has not been uninteresting. There have been few new performers, and 
only one new piece. Yet the company never has surpassed that of this 


season in completeness and efficiency ; the establishment in all its acces- 


sories —the orchestra, chorus, and the other means of dramatic effeet— 


has never been on more liberal or magnificent scale ; nor bave the various 


operas which formed the repertory of the season ever been produced 


and performed in a maover more worthy of a theatre which is certainly 
not surpassed in the world.—London Daily News, Au, 8. 


—=—>__ 


Facts And HFaucies. 


About twenty drinking fountains have lately been put up in New York. 
The London Oritic and other journals state that the author of 
Adam Bede is Miss Me A. Evans, known to the literary world by her trans- 
lation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus. It is proposed to erect in Boston 
a statue of the late Horace Mann, Between 1839 and 1858, 3,182 
school buildings have been erected, and the enlargement or improve- 
ment of 1,352 others has been accomplished in England, with the aid of 
government grants. Lord Richard Grosvenor, son of the Marquis 
of Westmiaster, entirely recovered from the effects of his four days’ fast 
while lost on the prairie below Fort Union, went up in the Chippewa to 
Fort Benton, and returned as far as Atchison, where he left the boat with 
the intention of taking the overland route for California. —It is 
erroneously reported that the project of erecting a new Plymouth Church, 
for the Rev. Mr. Beecher has been abandoned, and that the trastees have 
decided to enlarge the present edifice. Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt 
is a member of the new Caureh of St. Jobn, in the parish of Putney, Lon- 
don. The —- of London recently consecrated the edifice, and Mr, 
Otto Goldschmidt has undertaken to act gratuitously as organist for one 
year It is asserted by a local paper that the means of carrying on 
the St. Andrews and Quebec Railway are on the way out from England. 
The female hippopotamus in the Jardin des Plantes at , 
has been guilty of a second infanticide. After the birth of her second 
offepring i first seemed to treat it with maternal tenderness, but in a 
sudden rage she seized it in her jaws and killed it outright. 
whole sum raised in land for the Neapolitan exiles was £10,760. 
Both Baron Poerio and M. Schiavoin declined to receive any portioa of 
the fund, as they were in possession of private means. The 
doner may, it seems, drive off an or on the nd that he 
plays music, but may not drive away a brass band “ Ger- 
man performers play remarkably well.” Mr. Babbage summoned two 
German performers before the Marylebone Magistrate, when Mr. Brough- 
ton laid down the distinction we bave described, and discharged the two 
musicians. The date of the meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen is fixed for the 14th of September, when his Royal Highness 
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the Prince Comsert, the President for the your, wil deliver the opening | ti 
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address. Amangctien cclanestnd 





ing is is mentioned A number of 

Royal Academ! have preseated a gold pencil-case to Mr. Maclise as 

a sigo of lation and admiration of the finished drawings of his 
Cartoon in the New Palace. 





The marri of Sir James 


Forty Academicians. Sir Robert had for some years 
past retired from the active duties of his ion.—-——On the 30th 
ult. about 4,000 persons attended in the Free Trade-hall, at Manch \ 

witness pent mem ey to the Countess of Shaftesbury of an address 
a fine bust of the noble earl, her husband, as testimonials of 





The London Critic pronounces Sir G. Hay- 
ter’s picture of the first Reformed Parliament “as a collection of por- 


traits, a failure beyoud anything that could have been conceived ; for 
amidst such a multitude of it might be supposed that the artist 
would, if only by accident, have caught the character of one, at least. 
Here, however, one looks in vain for the likeness of anything but Bur- 
dett’s blue coat and top-boots.”’ The mania for tight rope mar- 
vels spreads. A third adventurer bas crossed the Susquebanna at Espy. 
The frequency of these monstrous exhibitions will perhaps serve to cure 
the evil. Miss Dix,a philanthropic American lady, whodevotes much 
time and care to the mentally diseased, is at preseut visiting the Asylums 
of the Lower Provinces.—————-The Baltimore American gives some of its 
Napoleonic contemporaries, who pretend to doubt the power of England to 











which it requires ; but this defect was compensated by fine qualities, and 
she was, altogether, a most interesting representative a the humble 
heroine. The other parts were well sustained ;. and the splendid band, 
anys on really fine orchestral music, gave completeness to an: ex- 
performance. The house was full, and had the gay and fashion- 

able aspect proper to the season. 
Mario on the 3rd of May, and Grisi on the 7th. Mario 
ne Duke of Mantua in “ Rigoletto,” looking as well 
and 4s beautifully as ever. Madame Bosio’s favourite part of 
Gilda was assigned to Mdlle. Lotti, who passed successfully through a 
trying ordeal, covering her artistic defects by the charm of her beautiful 
voice, and acting with > yee and sensibility. Ronconi’s Rigoletto ma 
be compared to some of the efforts of Edmund Kean. Grisi 
been. Her appearance in the “ Hugue- 


note”’ drew the fullest house of the season. She was of course su 
fforts, especially in the t scene which 

oses the third act, were received with enthusiasm. The same perform- 

ance was repeated with equal success on the following opera night, and 


prima donna of the Paris Italian Opera, 
aay Le nage ty ony Br ap pny fill the blank made by the death 
on the 17th of May, in the “ Traviata.” 
he was well chosen for the occasion, as it did not demand that 
highly finished and artistic execution for which Bosio was pre-eminent. 
bas a beautiful voice, both rich and flexible. Her style 
is and she sings with earnestness and expression. She is, more- 
over, @ fine woman, and an accomplished actress. With these qualities, 
ation ioldia was excellent, and her success complete. 
oni, as usual, gave much interest to the part of Alfredo, and Debas- 
sini, as Germont, acted and pe by feeling and effect. 
Flotow’s “ Martha,” one of the favourite pieces of last year, was re- 
ee on the Sist of May. Bosio was replaced in the part of Lady 
by Latti ; Mario was the young farmer ; Graziani (who ap- 
peared for the first time since his rupture with Mr. Gye) was Plunkett, 
and Didi¢ée was Nancy. Though must have been fresh in the 
memory of almost everybody, yet Lotti’s grace, spirit, and feeling, to- 


se Se event cad Warseaten Sling, oan ited the aadience. 
bat Ay ye ein This “~~ an poe . 

opera, as a m I piece, 
io bardly entities t enyoye, fer the tannin doce bat ries 


ove wise atom, wad eon no melody comparable for a m 
t to the little Irish air, “ The Last Rose of Sommer.” which is the 
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, @ home thrust in these words at the conclusion of aa ar- 
ticle on the subject: “ No Americana would have a doubt as to the issue 
of the straggle if our soil were invaded by the united armies of Europe. 
And the blood we would shed in defence of our homes, is the same blood 
that warms the veins of our cousins across the water.” 
Prince Louis of Bavaria, brother of the Empress of Austria, is about to 
marry (ongeneteaty) Mile. Mendell, a Jewess, the daughter of a jew- 
eller, The lady will assume the title of Baroness de Walhersee,— 
Colonel the Hon. James Macdonald, brother of Lord M 

vate secretary tu the Duke of Cambr , is about to marry the Hon. 
Miss Blake, daughter of Lord and Lady ‘inéourt—---——-‘Fea Atheneum 
isreminded by the Philadelphia American that “Dow's Sermons,” which the 








y | former quotes as the work of a clergyman, and therefore an authority oo 


the use of words, is merely a humorous book by a man who never was 
io or in his life. The mistake is ludicrous though natural. The 
article of the Atheneum (on Americanisms) has been much copied on 
this side, but does on sppent to have been corrected by its copyists. 
The Lady losia Gertrude Proby, youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Carysfort, and Mr. William Baillie, second son of Mr. Evau Bail- 
lie and Lady Georgiana Baillie, of Dochfour, N.B., are shortly to be 
married. A French author speaking of the production of Operas 
ia London in the summer, says “ les Lords, les Gentlemen, les Ladys, et 
les Misa,” will brave any amount of heat in the season.————The com- 
petition designs for the Goverameat House and Offices, and the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, at Ottawa, have been inspected by Sir Edmund Head. 
According to the Colonist, they are various in style, the early Norman 
at tenes Sed ore dhe sere $ pear to be far too costly for the 
imited funds provided At Northwick's sale a p' b 
Patrick Nasmyth brought seven hundred and fifty pounds. Poor Pairie 
never made more than sixty a year! This picture, fall of beau- 
ties was the labour of a t “ How quietly pretty little Mrs. 
Peachbloom is dressed,”’ said somebody in the Park. “ Not even a bit of 
maave on her.” “ No,”’ replied witty somebody else, “ Quiela non mauvere.” 
——It is stated in the Memphis Enquirer that the census cf 1850 reported 
upwards of seventy-seven thousand native, adult, free white persons in 
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pw * like the days of the moath, put the case in some 
tion where all can see it, and then the cards being arranged, the con- 


ewe math A rae Nd wpe AF passed, and 
passengers always know bame station are Ye 
The suthorities nw 





ears at four and a half cent. The number of from 
taly that were to march ah Parison the Lhe 70,00.” The peo 
‘on would last — bours.——_——A Califoro Paper 
attacks artesian wells as the cause of drought, blight, and the destruc. 
tion of fruit trees. The gbjection seems rather to tell against over 
tion than against the wells, They seem to drown their land in 
nia, in their hurry to produce crop.—_———A sham fight is to be exe- 
cuted by 40,000 men at the camp of Chalons, under the Emperor’s orders, 
illustrative of the episodes at Solferino. The Emperor returns to the 
camp in September to take command of the manceuvres ————Sparrows 
have been introduced from England into New Zealand, to keep down 
the caterpillars which do much damage. Three hundred of these birds 


crops 

are pronounced by the Halifax papers to be above the average yield, ang 
there are no reports of the potato rot, Five Canadian newspapers 
have recently ceased te exist. The Montreal Pilot gives their names ag 
follows : the Streeteville Review, Ingersoll Unionist, Ontario Times, 
castle Recorder, and Whitby Times. We are glad to have it in our 
ay 4 to congratulate our friends in New Orleans on the absence of yel- 
ow fever from that city. Up to the 4th inst. there had been “ no cage,’’ 
——-———The comfortable sum of £70,000 left in the funds by Sir J 
Wylie, pbysician to the late Emperor of Russia, falls to Sir James's 
heir, a shipowoer at Kincardine, notwithstanding the institution of legal 
Sm by the late emperor, to get possession of the propert, 

he Hamilton (C. W.) Spectator estimates, from data gathered the 
Board of Trade, that Canada will have at present prices, ten millions of 
dollars worth of wheat, oats, barley, rye, Indian cora, and flour for 
export this season. In addition to this there will be itteen millions of 
dollars worth of lumber, and fish worth a million and a quarter. 
The Portland Argus learns, by private letters from , that the 
steamship Creat would go to sea on her trial trip about the 18th 
of August, and be in readiness to sail on ber voyage across the Atlantic 
about the 10ch or 12th of September. 
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Ovituary. 
At his residence, near Clonmel, ex-Baron Pennefather—Drowned, whilst 
bathing in the Thames at Sunbury, Ww. a. aged 13, a son of Mr. T. 
Hot. John W- Davis, formerly Speaker of the Heusspt, Represeatatn 
on. Jol . Davis, forme: 
State. . 


presentatives of that 


Appotututents. 


It is announced that Mr. Labouchere’s title will be Baron Taunton, of Taunton 
which represented in the House of Commons for more than thirt; 

ears.—Mr. Griesbach to be H. M.’s Vice-Consul at Maceio, Brazil ; 
Alfred Dick at Mazatlan, Mexico.—The recordership of the ancient borough of 
~~ —- the “—~ of yey pay mee ay been nian a 

. Hastings ‘ ™ jadge of the Ke: aunty Court.—The 
states that the View Precidess if the Board of Trade, vested by Mr. J. 
Wilson, was offered to Mr. More O’Ferrall, but he declined the offer.— 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, G.C.B., (a Liberal,) is retarned M P. for Devon- « 
port, v. the Right Hon. James Wilson, who is going out to India. 


Arutp. 
Suaeestions ror Iuprovine ovr ARTILLERY.—Sir Robert Gardiner 
has always shown a praiseworthy anxiety to improve the efficiency of 
the Royal eee corps in which he served with distinction in the 





the Royal Artillery have never had fair.play. Long years elapsed ere, 
after the peace of 1815, we had an lery worthy of the name. Re 
cently more attention has beea to this essen! 
ua | a - show of guns, 118 Va bod active service. 
at the neglect of the Artillery has not been confined to material. 
Promotion is slow, and no steps have been taken to increase it. The re- 
Sir . 


subalterns of the corps after [Dae neread 0 rosettes e. This 
would also prevent any further infliction of that g injustice to ar- 
officers—their exclusion from command—by depriving the Horee 


of their sole excuse that artillery officers t standing are 
Satur tact Gees Oho bao on a ery have a 

ta those ve appointed aged infan' cavalry 
officers without cumber to important commands, oat in India, 
much to the detriment of the service and more to our power 
name, 


4 


Another say wp Pyne ry Cryer Remove.” Pah ae cag Sir 
Robert iner is of opinion that a vast amount of confusion, delay, in- 
efficiency, especially in embarkations and is caused by an- 


debarkations, 
nexing to the duties of the Adjutant-General the special duties of a 
termaster-General of Artillery. This arm is now strong in officers and 


men, 

On one F sen Sir Robert Gardiner insists with quite as much feeling as 
reason : there is no Artillery of the Guard. It is partly a sentimental 
and partly a military feeling that gives rise to this longing to see an Ar- 
tillery of the Guard. We are no lovers of privileged corps, but it is cer- 
tainly strange that no Artillery should be attached to the Household 
troops. It ape oe soldiers ; and it might add to the efficiency of 
the guardians of London.—Spectator. 


. Tas Arwstrone Goy—Tus Witp Goose Story.—Sir. W. G. Armstrong 
writes thus to the Editor of the London 7imes. The story to which he 
refers appeared in last week’s Albion. 

“Who made the wonderful shot that brought down a wild goose at six 
miles and seven furlongs? This is a question that meets me 
and, disagreeable though it be to spoil a marvellous story, 1 am 
to answer—Nobody. 

“ A wild goose certainly was shot by a shell from one of my ata 
distance somewhat short of balf a mile; and, although balf a mile is not 
to be regarded as the limit of safe distance for a goose to stand at, yet I 
am bound to say that six miles and seven furlongs isa range which as yet 
has only been reached with the Long Bow.” : 


Memortats at Cugtsea.— A grateful tribute has just been paid by the 
Queen to the memory of the officers and crew who perished on board the 
Birkenhead ip. Her Majesty, desirous of recording her admira- 
tion of the heroic consistency and unbroken ‘discipline shown on board 
that vessel, has caused to be placed on the colonnade at Chelsea Hospi- 
tal a tablet in commemoration of the event. A tablet bas also been 
erected by command of her Majesty to the memory of Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
loughby Moore, who perished on board the Huropa. 


The Ist batt, of the 16th Regt., stationed in Dublin, are ander orders 
to proceed to the north of England, and to be relieved at Dablin by the 
1st batt. of the 22d, from Manchester——The 13th Light Dragoons are 
in readiness to proceed to Scotland, and the 15th Hussars are to relieve 
them at Dublic.—The 10th Husears are to take the Kensington and 


mencing & 
tery on [achkeith, for the protection of the Firth of Forth, a step which 
the Government has determiaed upon in the confidence that the city of 
Edinburgh wil! produce a corps competent to man and work the guns. 


Nawp. 


PresenTaTIon To Caprain Scuomperc, R, N.—Some few months since, 








when t. Schomberg, R. N., who had been for several years govern- 
ment em ayy rintendent at Live: , Was ted to the com- 
saeuate: Seatinoan Dan tuicanseay 
monial be to ve 
of h aN aoc ipnnaen 
fulfilled his onerous duties. In a short time the sum of £400 was eol- 
lected, and the testimonial has since been presented at the office of the 
Mesers. Gibbs, Bright & Co. The presentation was made by Charles 
Turner, Esq., of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, who in 
fitting terms referred to given by Capt. Schom- 
the fulfilling of the duties of his office. ya en ee 
inate ied. The testimonial comprised a purse, containing a 
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Fine Arts. 


LORD PALMERSTON ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Friday, the 28th ult, a deputation of members of Parliament inter- 
the adoption of the Gothic style of architecture for the new Fo- 
reign Office, waited yy appointment on Lord Palmerston at Cambridge 

Piccadilly. The deputation which comprised upwards of forty 
introduced by Lord Elcho. 
be had been requested to lay before his lordship the 
entertained by the tation, and the object with 


had 
of the gentlemen present, and also in his own name, for the 
attention with which his lordship had received their application ; 
thought he mizht beet describe the feeli which they were 
s bis lordship should not be led away oy the impression that there 
the House of Commons any feeliog in favour of Mr. Scott's 
: on the contrary, there was a considerable number of gentlemen 
boase who were anxious that that design, or at least that a design 
The pr of the deputation itself 
the existence of such a feeling ; and there were a — many gen- 
not present who@ikewise shared in that desire. He might men- 
the names of such gentlemen as Mr. Stirling, who was one of the 
; Mr. Buxton, who was not only a ber of Parli t, taking 
p interest in this question, bat who was himeelf one of the compe- 
and bad received a prize for his design ; ther with Mr. Mon- 
Sir W. Somerville, Mr. Pollard Urquhart, there were a great 
gentlemen to whom he might refer. There was no doubt that 
discussion which bad taken place in the House of Commons, more 
been said against than ip favour of Gothic architecture ; but that 
Lordship’s mind, was merely an inciden- 
momen at great length to urge the 
of bis remarks concludes 
not help thinking must have exercised a very 
material and important influence on public opinion, was the fact that the 
building in which Parliament assembled was of a Gothic character ; that 
he believed bad been at the bottom of the whole thing, and persons had 
run away with the idea that if they were to have a Gothic building, they 
would bave simply a repetition of the Houses of Parliament. Whether 
they looked on the House of Commons as convenient or the reverse, be 
did not wish to detract in any way from the merits and ability of Sir C. 
Barry, because they all knew that foreigners, coming to this country, 
y admired the building which he had erected ; but they could not 
likewise to be well aware that the patience of the House of Commons 
had been worn out by the enormous expenditure on that building ; and, 
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the country felt very unwilling to engage io any new building which they 
heard was to be in the Guthbic style of architecture. Since the discussion 


sought this interview. In the first place, he had toretarn- 
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_ Sion of opinion as then took place, I did not expeet that the late Govern- 
| ment would have gone so far as they had done in making 

for erecting a building in a style which certainly did not appear to be 
in accordance with the general opinion that was expressed. Mr. Scott 
has made an altered plan, and be has placed a model of it in the House 
of Commons library. I mast say, that, with all deference to those who 
differ from me, a more frightful structure it has not often been my mis- 
fortune to see. I think such a building as that would be totally unsuit- 
| able to the place in which it is proposed to erect it: it is monastic, 
really. I am not now meaning to imply that those who are for that 
style are so for any malicious propensity, when I say that it would be a 
very le building for a Seonit college or for a monastery ; but in 
my opi’ it is totally inapplicable to a public office. Now everybody 
who has seen the S er’s house says it is most inconvenient in point 
of arrangement. John Russell dined there at the first dianer which 
was given in it: I was there also; and when we got into the Speaker’s 
drawing-room, he said very naturally that it was all very well for our 
psseen dag up rooms and apartments in that way because they knew 
no better; but why should we who do know better make buildings so in- 
consistent with the purpose for which they are intended? If have 
the outside of a building in a particular style, of course your architect 
will pat in furniture to correspond ; all the internal details, therefore, 
will be Gothic, and we see how utterly inapplicable these are to modern 
use, and more especially to the modern requirements of a public office. 
It was said in the debate,—and that was the t point on which those 
who are for Gothic rested, though it has not been referred to to-day— 
that the main recommendation of Gothic architecture was, that it was 
the national style—that it was the English style. Now, I take leave to 
say that it is anything but the nation wae : it is a foreign style, which 
at a particular period was imported into this country, which did not live 
long in this country, and was succeeded after a certain time by the Tu- 
dor style, when it was itself abandoned ; and at present, it certainly is 
not the national style either in its origin or practice. If you talk of a 
national style, you talk of a style invented by a nation, or used by a na- 
tion : well, it is neither the one nor the other, 

I want just to consider what is the character of the present buildings. 
| There 1s a great variety, a great number of beautiful buildings—I am 
tulking now of buildings for civil and secular purposes—in different 
| parts of the United Kingdom. Now, are they Gothic? Take London: 
| I am now mentioning the buildings that are not Gothic, but are in a dif- 
| ferent style, either Greek, or Palladian, or Italian, or in other styles. 
| You bave the Bank, the Mansion House, the East India House, the 
| Royal Exchange, Somerset House, the Custom House, the British Mu- 
seum, the Banquetting House, the National Gallery, University College, 
and the Post Office ; and Chelsea Hospital on the one side, and Green- 
wich Hospital on the other, though they are not exactly in London, are 
sufficiently near to be included. None of these are in the Gothic style 
of archit 
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to which reference had been ie took place in the House of O 
be the members of that house, the public bad been afforded opportunities 

judging, by’a model which was placed in the library, in what the 
merits of the design really consisted. The Gothic style bad its disadvan- 
tages no doubt, but it had likewise its advantages ; and one of the great- 
est of these, in his opinion, was the facility with which provision was 
made for the entry of light. He could not but regard Mr. Scott’s desiga 
asa happy medium. However, he was told that, if it were suffered to 
poate 4 would be built of Portland stone, which was the same as that 
of which Somerset House was composed, and which was found, in the at- 
mosphere of London, to have proved the most durable ; and that it was 
to have polished granite colamns and different coloured marbles let in 
to a certain extent. He believed, therefore, that it would be essentially 
cheerful in its aspect, and that it would be a great ornament to the me- 
tropolis. 


Mr. Ellice, M. P., who followed, did not greatly assist Lord Elcho, or 
his protegé. We clip one paragraph from the report. 


Take Edinburgh: there are the Registry Office, Uni- 
versity, Halsted’s Hospital, the High Schools, the Library, the College 
of Physicians and, ns, Holyrood Palace, Royal Academy, Royal 
Institution. None of these are in the Gothic style : they are either plain 
or in some other style of architecture. Some of them are good, and 
some of them are bad; but so far as these two gapitals go, Gothic is 
not the national style. Take Dublin: you have the of Ireland, 
Custom House, the Four Courts, Trinity College, Post Office, and the 
| Rotunda :—all these are buildings beautiful in their different ways: I 
am sure, Mr. Pollard Urqubart will not repudiate his country ; but they 
are all of different 7 to the Gothic. Take the University of Cam- 
bridge : there is the Fitzwilliam Museum, there is the Observatory, and 
the same may be said of the colleges,—Downings, and some others : 
even the collegians are not Gothic in their taste. 

A member of the deputation asked,—Is not Corpus Christi Gothic ? 

Lord pial aga Ao of them are of course, but the majority are 
jnot. There is one building at St. John’s which is the work of a Quaker. 
| Take also the case of Manchester : there they are not very favourable to 
| this view. There is the Royal Institution, the Athenwum, the Exchange. 











The Government, he contended, ought to take an independent course 
Lord 


in this matter: if was md ym oy = ~~ 
respect to the proposed Foreign-Office, plenty, doubtless, would comé be- 
fore him. The present deputation attended for the of assuring 


his lordship that they were entirely of opiaion that Mr. Scott’s taste was 
right: he (Mr, Ellice) could bring before his lordship another depa- 
tation which would be in favour of a Grecian building. What he would 
humbly suggest would be, that bis lordship and the Cabinet should them- 
selves take the subject into consideration, decide on what was right to be 
done, and carry it out on their own responsibility; in which event they 
would doubtless have something worthy of the country. Mr. B. Cochrane 
believed he might say that Mr. ’s plans had the su t of all the 
authorities, permanent and tem , at the F Office ; and 
even down to the minutest details the convenience had been stud- 


ied. 

Mr. Brace said he fully agreed with Mr. Ellice, that the first object to 

considered in the new building was its convenience ; but the deputa- 
tion had attended with a view of requesting his lordship, at the same 
time, to do somewhat for the beauty of the metropolis. He could not 
tell by what feeling Mr. Ellice might have been actuated in his atien- 
dance that day, but the majurity of the deputation were present to 
express a hope that the tiful would not be altogether lost sight of. 
As to the mode in which they believed that object would be most satis- 
factorily carried out, the decided majority were in favour of the Gothic 
style of architecture ; but if that were objected to, they trusted that, in 
any event, a building that would be an ornament to the metropolis would 
be raised, and that no niggardly spirit of economy would be allowed to 
interfere with such a desirable aim. 

Mr. Dudley Fortescue having made some observations in support of the 
claims of Gothie architecture,— 


= 


Lord Palmerston, addressing the members pe ,—Gentlemen, 
I shall take, in the first instance, the point wh mentioned, as 
to the choice of the architect. It is quite true, as Elcho says, that 


there was a good deal of discussion on that subject. When this matter 
was first of in the House of Commons, in to the choice of 
the architect, I felt vexed with the Government of that day for having 
However, when we came into office and made inquiry, 

I found Mr. Scott had received a formal appointment from the Board 
of Works, by the authority of the Treasury, coustituting him the archi- 
tect for the construction of the Foreign Office, aad that he had received 
asimilar appointment with regard to the India Office, from the India 
Board ; and therefore, it would not have been fair towards Mr. Scott, 
even if it could have been done,—and I do not know that it would be le- 
gally competent for the Government to do so without granting him com- 
pensation—to have cancelled, or at all events to have changed, the na- 
ture of that arrangement. I consequently gave my acquiescence to that 
decision. Mr. Scott is a man of great talent and ability, and I have no 
doubt he will produce a very good building. With regard to style, or 
rather to internal arrangements, to which my hon. friend Mr. Ellice has 
called attention, I may state that in reference to that half of the build- 
ing which is to be devoted to the Foreign Office, I thought nobody could 
be more competent to give an opinion on that subject than Lord Claren- 
don, who was for many — Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
naturally pointed out details to which Mr. Ellice has alluded— 
how inconvenient and unnecessarily expensive many of the arrangements 
would be ; and there are some things wholly uncalled for ; I may men- 
tion in lar three kitchens,—-one ki for the ordinary residence 
of the Foreign Secretary, whoever he may be ; avother for those dinners 
wien ote fe De gine oo peas occasions ; and a third kitchen for the 
i s. Well, surely, all these are quite unnecess- 

-— a combination of culinary arrangements might be made, and that 
at all events save some expense. Then the reception-rooms are not 

in connection with the living rooms: some are downstairs, and some are 





upstairs: that may very likely have arisen from the fact of Mr. Scott 
having, in the first inst , been requi biAg SY wyn cpemwey 
a , which of course, when introdaced, affects entire arran, 


ment. These are matters which no doubt, upon communication with 
different departments, be will be able to rectify, bat in a different shape. 
With regard, however, to style, it is quite manifest that a man of Mr. 
Secott’s ability can put any face he pleases to a given Cagney ag and 
toa work ; and, therefore, it is perfectly competent for Mr. tt 
to give a different elevation from that which he has placed in the li- 
brary of the House of Commons. With regard to the general question, 
it is quite true that everybody has a right to have bis own opinion in 
Matters of taste, and that everybody has a right to differ trom those who 
take a different For my own part, I entirely differ from nu- 
, inelading many of those whom I have the ho- 
think the Gothic style totally unsuitable to a build- 
in question ; and that in the position in which it will 
ornament, it will disfigure the metropolis. 
remember the opinion of the great majo- 

Commons, who were present w' 

to misunderstand that the feel- 
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Cc jial-rooms, and Museum,—all of which are in different styles. 
| In Laven there is St. George’s-ball, the Royal ew | Custom- 
| house, the Town-hall, and other structares; and at Oxford there is 

Queen’s College, Radoliffe Library, the Printing-office, and the Observa- 
tory. I need not mention the towns in the provinces. Clifton isa beau- 
tiful town. All the new buildings about London, all the buildings in 
the course of erection, beautiful as they are and full of ornamentation, 
are not Gothic ; and, therefore, it is not consistent with the facts to re- 
commend Gothic as the grand national architecture of England. There 
are some specimens of Gothic architecture which I think are not alto- 
gether commendable. is Sir Walter Scott’s monument at Edin- 
bargh, which I think the most enthusiastic lover of Gothic would not re- 
commend. It must be remembered that the new Fi Office would 
be in connection with a number of buildin, 
radiake Bow. bodes that is, that if you were to 
down all the buildings between Downing-street and W A 
and the Houses of Par! t, then, if you 
other buildings, you wou acquire a range which w 
congruity of architecture from yynn “eae downwards ; but I must 
say that my own opinion is, that it wou 
belng an oruament to the metropolis. 

Then, in re to expense, this building, at least the half of it which, 
according to model, is to be the Foreign Office,—I do not know the 
dimensions of it,—but the estimate for that half alone, exclusive of the 
architect’s commission, exclusive of payments to the clerk of works, and 
exclusive of all furniture and fittings, is £270,000. I venture to say, be- 
fore that building was finished and ready for occupation it w not 
cost much less than £300,000. Well, assuming then, that the other half 
would cost as much, there is £600,000 for a building which would form 
a very small ion of the area of the Houses of Parliament. The 
Houses of Parliament are thought to be my | costly. They cost 
about a million and a half; but I ventare to sa at, taking the area 
they cover, and comparing it with the area which this public office is to 
occupy, it will be found that the Houses of Parliament are cheap in com- 
parison with the expense of this pro ding. 

Now, the by Office at Paris been mentioned. It is a beanti- 
fal building : the interior, as well as the exterior, is beautiful. It is gor- 
geously fitted’up :@here are immense rooms for recepti handsomer 
than those of Buckingham Palace ; and it is altogether built in a mode 
which, as a residence or place for receptions, is equal to any royal palace 
that you could see. In addition to that, there is an immense range of 
buildings running down a whole strect from the quay, and wit retarn 
at the end for the different departments, I believe number of clerks 
at the French Foreiga Office is two or three times as large as the number 
in the English office—fully that—or in the Teepontios of thirty or fort 
to our twenty. I asked the French Foreign Minister, when I was in Paris 
| last autumn, what the office had cost, as I admired the building very much, 
and Count Walewski told me that it had cost an enormous sum,—equal 
| to £300,000 of English money. I venture tosay that there is far greater 
| accommodation there, that the building itself is a greater ornament, and 
of much more masterly construction than that which is proposed for the 
English Foreign Office. Well, that being the case, I could not undertake 
| 










to propose to Parliament a vote this year for the cost of a building which, 
| in the first place, I really could not take on myself the responsibility of 
recommending to Parliament. I allude to a structure such as that which 
|has been recommended; and I have no hesitation in saying to you 
that whether in or out of office, I shall do my best at all times to prevent 
a Gothic bean being stuck up in that part of London. I think the 
| Italian style would harmonise better. It admits of greater variety, and 
| will harmonize with anything in its vicinity, being simple in its con- 
struction ; and I should i that it is capable of being made as light 
| as any other style of building will admit of. 
One advantage in point of light which the Gothic style possesses is 
| that it is light from the time that the sun rises, and the Speaker com- 
| plains that his windows are so constructed that there cannot be any 
i to them ; and when he goes to bed at 3 o'clock in the morn- 
| ing (as he probably did to-day), there is the sun pouring into his bed- 
| room, and he has no chance of repose except what a green baize curtain 
‘can afford him. I quite admit that you can get as much light as you 
please, and that one style of architecture does as well as another in that 


| respect, but the Italian would in m inion be . Of course, if 
| you have @ number of towers pinnacles, and put up fanciful orna- 
| ments on the 


f, it becomes in time to for them. What 

_ is to be done ae in the House of Commons is hin On consultation 
with Mr. Fitzroy, the Chief Commissioner of Works, I have 
estimates the sum of £30,000 for the foundations. Well, the foundations 
may be laid—a foundation will do for one elevation as well as another. 


assuming that the internal arrangement is made convenient. You will 
| not be able to do more than that until next session. I will nest Mr. 
| Scott in the interim to apply his mind, which no doubt is of any 


| effort, to sketeh out something in a different style of education. I 
| very sorry that this is necessary : it must be a great mortification to 
| maa like Mr. Scott, who has devoted his mind entirely of late years 
| Gothic architestare, and who thinks he has made @ Gothic of 





be a great eyesore instead of | AM 


—= 
which is an improvement on every Gothic that ever was before, and who 
tes Ae pazera! mantis given hie mind to the production of a plan, and 
has at length succeeded : it is of course a mortification to such a man 
that it should not be carried out, But at the same time, when you are 
dealing with a building which is to cost a very large sum, though I hope 
not so Jarge as is imagined, and which is to last for centuries, the per- 
sonal feeling of an architect ought not to enter into competition with 
what is best adapted for the public service and what is most compatible 
4 the enner of the town. 

course I pro is this, to take a sam that will be sufficient 
the foundation, and to request Mr. Scott in the meanwhile to devise oa 
elevation that shall be in a different style, more cheap, more light, more 
cheerful, and better adapted, I think to the position and of 
building, because nothing will then be done till next session ; and if my 
noble friend next can succeed in convincing the House of Com- 
mons that the Gothic style which he proposes would be most suitable, he 
will have an opportunity of doing so before any proceedings are taken 
to raise the fabric There is one difficulty ap) to all the plans, 
which is this, that the soil is so shaky,—down to a considerable depth,— 
in some places as mach as 30 feet,—and some doubts have been expressed 
whether we can n the foundatians of a new building without endan- 
edifice in which the Foreign Office is now lodged ; 
necessary, before building the new offices, to 

rary structure for the business of that department. 
@ question merely of detail. 
With re, to the Indian Office there is this consideration : it is ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient for the pu of businees that the Indian de- 
partment should be in the city. Secretary of State for India is re- 
quired at cabinet councils in the House of Commons and for other pur- 
pr at this end of the town. I believe that the present building in 

adenball-street might he sold for a sum which would be nearly suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses of the new building: at least it would go 
some way towards it, so that the building would not be an addition to 
the burdens of the revenue to the full extent of the cost which its erec- 
tion would require. I do not know that it is necessary for me to allude 
to > fone bydwed ; I may be thought to be a Goth, but I think that the 
Goths are the other way. But, de gustibus non est di Unless the 
House of Commons interposes, I certainly shall wish to eee erected there 
a building somewhat in keeping with the other styles which are found in 
different parts of London, and in other portions of the kingdom. 

Lord Elcho expressed a hope that the public would be afforded an op- 

tunity of judging next session of the merits of the new plan to 

; or by Mr. Scott, before any decisive step was taken to carry it 
nto effect. 

Lord Palmerston—Ohb, certainly ; in fact, it would be necessary to do 


80. 

The deputation then withdrew. 

It must be borne in mind by the reader that “set speeches’’ are not 
expected when deputations wait upon leading members of the govern- 
ment. It is pleasant, however, to meet our vivacious Premier, on ground 
not often trodden by him. 








Paace or PartiaMent.—Though the new Houses of Parliament pro- 
perly belong to the department of Public Works and Buildings, yet the 
decorations and the frescoes which adorn the interior bring them within 
the dominion of art, and they are to be executed under the direction of 
the Commissioners of the Fine Arts. Mr. Daniel Maclise is to receive 
£3,500 for two large frescoes, to be painted in the lower part of the 
of the Royal Gallery. The subjects are to relate to the military 
and glory of the comet. One compartment is to illustrate “ Wi 
loan outa of Wellington and Blacher,” the subject of the other is, 
a gar, Pee Room the 
subject is seri 
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the Death of N 
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Tue Art-Uston or Lonpon Exursrrion.—The works of art selected 
by the various prize-holders have been gathered together in the Saffolk- 
street Galleries. The following are amongst the works selected. 

Highland Sport, by G. W. Horlor [R.A.}, £150. v 1My A. Ercole [R.A 
£100; The Way to the Mill, by H. * Batdinston [5 “2003 Catlin Aime 
guns. by J.B. Bu be! £60 ; Cawdor Castle, by H. Juteum one , 40; 

id and basal (NW 8.], £75! Repose, by G. A. “Williams [1. re) £40; 
Net . P. Parker [I.F.A.], £31 10s. ; ng ary Gatherers on the 
Coast, by G. A. Williams (LPs , £30; Wait Awhile, by A. Provis [R.A.], £30; 
Isola di San Giulio, Lago d’Orta, by J. Bell {R.A.], £30 ; Poachers Dividing their 
, by H. P. Named iy 2; Ruins of Netley Abbey, by W. yer 
[S.B.A.], 30 ; Evening Meal, by G. W. Horlor (B.A), £63. 

—— ie 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Memoirs of Vidocq, the ci nt of the French Police. Written 
by himself. tingstretad by Bra iKshank. 


y himself. 4 rail Lyol., 12mo............. Peterson. 
The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., with notices of contemporary persons 
and events. By his son, T. B. Bunting. to the People 
called Methodists. WOR EDI, 4 ig oi chs bells Depress coer cvbba Harpers. 
Wes son egg French Sticks. By Sir Francis Head. 1 vol., 
TOD ine svat b - ochpesindeldech ahs eQeaesl idseb vis sagibe Mkegna Doolady. 
The Sons of Una: a Tragi-Apotheosis, in five Acts. By T. 
nse hiescedsceasecoencssssois Sherman, 


on Chivers, MD. 8yo., owed sss PEE ol 
History of Herodotus. new Engl . co 8 notes 
and oe By G. Rawlinson, MA enehied by. 1, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. r Wi , PR 
Maps and Illustrations. In four §vo. volumes. Vol.1.............. Harpers. 
Life aud Liberty in America : or Sketches of a Tour in the U. 8. and 


Canada in 1857-58. By C. Mackay, L.L.D. 1 vol., small 8vo...... Harpers. 

A Life fora Life. By the author “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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MORE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 

The eubjoined extract from the Parliamentary report of July 12 
scarcely belongs to the political doings of the Legislature. We give it 
therefore an unusual place, and pray the reader not to pass it unnoticed. 

Mr. Cochrane rose to move “ That an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pleased to instruct 
the Civil Service Eames that all persons who entered any service or 
profession prior to the 21st of May, 1855, to which service or profession 
the present m of examinations is applicable, shall be considered cli- 
gible for promotion without being subjected to any examination.’ 

He trusted that a proposition so just and equitable would not meet 

y opposition. Much hardship had arisen from the manner in 
which the principle of examination had been carried out. He might state 
case upon pase af young wen who ibed entered different public offices as 
temporary clerks three, four, or five years previous to the order ia Coun- 
cil, and who, subsequent to 1855, on their appointed to permanen’ 
clerkships, had been put in competition with other gentlemen who had 
the advantage of having recently left school. The consequence was that 
they, though not inefficient, but because they had a smaller number of 
marks than the gentlemen they were put in competition with, lost their 
promotion and were compelled to leave the service at an age when it 
was impossible for them to engage in a new profession. It was 
not to state names publicly, but he was prepared to communicate them 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There was one case 
knowledge that day. It was the case of an officer who 
very great aod eminent service on this conntry, and whose son 
put into @ public office about nine years as 

ear this gentleman’s son went up for 
tc other ge: 
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received opera a letter, in which the writer called attention to the | at all, it will be found that the love of drinking led to the use of tobacco ; 


position in which be was placed. The writer stated that he was ap- 


and not, as is asserted, that they were indi to drink from smoking, 


pointed a temporary clerk in 1854, during the pressure of business con- | may think these remarks too bold and trenchant ; but let our 


sequent on the late war ; he was constantly employed and in some months 
until such a late hour of the evening that it was impossible for him to 
devote time to the studies which the Civil Service Commissioners re- 
quired ; and now he fonnd that, owing to the competition coming into 
operation, which he never dreamt of when he entered the service, he had 
been passed over aguin and again, simply because his school kaowledge 
could not be so rapidly displayed, in examination as that of competitors. 

He wou!d mention another case of equal hardship. A gentleman had 
been eight years in one office, when be bas promoted to another. This 
was only a fair step of promotion after his previous period of bard work ; 
but, not baving had the opportunity, like bis competitors, of getting u 
the information which was acceptable to the Commissioners, be lost in the 
competition, and was thrown out of the profession. It might be said 
that temporary clerks were not on the establishment, but that ought to be 
publicly stated. There were among the class of unpaid atachés gentle- 
men had worked bard for seven, eight, or nine years, who had been 
gent to unhealthy climates, and who were not aware at the time of their 
appointment that before they were promoted they would be subjected to 
a stringent examination. Had they been aware when they entered the 
service that they would be requi to submit to such an ordeal, they 
might have chosen some other profession, but now, if they failed in pass- 
ing the examination, they would be thrown out of the public service 
when they bad reached an age at which it might be impossible for them 
to adopt any other profession. 

He was not at all hostile to the system of examination. He thought, 
ndeed, it was most fortunate for the country that examinations were re- 
quired for the military and other public services in 1855. No one who 
read the reports of the examiners could fail to appreciate the conduct of 
those gentlemen who had maintained the necessity of a system of exami- 
nation. On the first examination, in answer to rome of the questions, the 
following answers were given :—That the Roman walls in England were 
built to keep the Tartars from invading the country, and were so thick 
that two carriages could be driven abreast ; that the great plot which 
was discovered in the year 1678 was the South Sea scheme ; that William 
Wallace invaded England in the ry, at VIII; that the battle of 
Barnet was between Cromwell and Charles I., Culloden between the Earl 
of Leicester and Edward 1V., and Marston Moor between Brace aud Ed- 
ward IV. ; that Marseilles is a town upon the Rhine ; that Germany isin 
the Caspian Sea [laughter] ; that the Thames rises in the German Ocean ; 
that Zante is the kingdom most oe ye Ras == to Europe ; aod that the 
Isle of Wight is a part of Scotland. (Laughter.) It was quite incon- 
ceivable bow gentlemen could have ventured to go up for examina- 
tion to give—unless in a extraordinary answers. [A laugh.] 
He thought, however, that many of the questions which were pat were 
scarcely fuir to the candidates. He would read to the House some of the 
questions put to persons who were applying for admission to the Irish 
police force :— 

sed Explain fully the meaning of the following geographical terms :—‘ Penin- 


ula,’ ‘ promontory,’ ‘ ! ‘delta,’ ‘ plateau,’ ‘ watershed,’ and give three | Teate 
instances of _ A .] Describe ne ition of the following places : 
—St. Helena, St. Al x , Toronto, Salisbury, Copenhagen, Agra, Vienna, | Robert 
Inverary, Sin, , Stirling, Cairo, Nillala, ‘Meerut, Hastings, Owhyhee. 
Laughter.) a description of any one country of Ancient 
, stating its boundaries, physical features, prod) i fact , divi- 
sions, and principal towns.” 


| ers look carefally around them, in their respective circles, and they 
| Will uot fail to find their experience confirm our own. They may fiod 
some questionable exceptions to the rule; they may find, here and there, 
a sot who drinks and smokes ; but take away from him his tobacco, he 
would be a sot still.” 

Like the coca chewed by the Peruvian mountaineers, tobacco assuages 
the desire for other stimulants. The frugal Spaniards have a proverb to 
this effect, “ A paper cigarette, a glass of fresh water, and iss of a 
| pretty girl will sustain a man for a day without eating.” What a pity 
| it is that Falstaff did not smoke, that he might have matched bis famous 


p |encomium on sack with the praise of tobacco! We have spoken of 


| “ drinking” tobacco, and there is precedent for the phrase. It was con- 
| stantly used until the middle of the 17th century : the catalogue of Ru- 
bens’ effects, sent over by Sir Balthazar Gerbier to Charles Bin 1640, 
calls a Dutch picture of smokers “the tobacco-drinkers.” It may be 
that the’term originated in the custom of inhaling the smoke, and allow- 
ing it to escape through the nose ; a fashion in which it was originally 
enjoyed by the Indians. Yet Turks talk of drinking a pipe, or drinking 
tobacco, just as they say that a man has eaten much stick who has been 
soundly bastinadoed. 
Spenser in his * Fairy Queen,” written soon after the introduction of 
| the plant into England, calls it “divine tobacco,” and since bis day 
most literary men have been addicted to the soothing pipe, that aids in 
concentrating their nervous energy upon intellectual labour by allaying 





| all extraneous irritation. Some of them who indulged in the practice to | 
the greatest excess lived to a great age. Dr. Parr was seventy-eight | 


| when he died, and Hobbs of Malmesbury, who was very potent in smok- 
| ing, had his pipe put out at the age of ninety-two. Goethe hated to- 
| bacco, a very extraordinary thing for a German to do. Heinrich Heine 
| had the same dislike. Of French littérateurs Balzac, Victor Hugo, and 
| Dumas did not smoke ; but the smokers are, or were, Alfred de Musset, 
| Eugene Sue, Merimée, Paul de St. Victor, and Madame Dudevant, better 
| known by her soubriquet George Sand, who often indulges in a cigar 
between the intervals of literary labour; as the ladies of Spain and 

Mexico delight at doing at all other intervals. Charles Lamb, “ the 

gentle Elia,” was once a great smoker. In a Jetter to Wordsworth be 

| says—* Tobacco has been my evening comfort and my morning curse 
for these five years, I have had it in my head to write this poem for 
these two years (‘ Farewell to Tobacco’) ; but tobacco stood in ite own 
light, when it gave me headaches that prevented my singing its praises.” 

Lamb once—in the height of his smoking days-—was puffing coarsest 

weed from a long clay pipe in company with Parr, who was careful in 

obtaining finer sorts, a Doctor iz astonishment asked him bow be 

acquired this “ prodigious er!” Lamb answered, “by toiling 

after it, as some men toil r virtue.” Of other literary smokers 

| in Great Britain we may note Sir Walter Scott, who at one time car- 
ried the habit very far. So did the poet Bloomfield. Campbell, Moore, 

and — delighted in its temperate enjoyment, as does our present lau 
ennyson, who has echoed its with Byron in immortal 

verse. Phe same may be said of Bulwer iat and Thackeray.) 
all, when at Cambridge, acquired the habit of smoking from 

being in Parr’s company ; and being asked why he had commenced, “ I 
am qualifying myse if fur the society of a Doctor of Divinity, and this— 





(Renewed laughter.) Now, he thought it would be admitted that these 
questions were scarcely less absurd than the answers be had previously 
read. It might be so that the examinations to which unpaid attachés 
were such as geotlemen ir their position ought to be 
competent to pass, but he confessed that on looking over the examina- 
tion he did not think there were 30 members of that House who 
answer many of the questions. It must be remembered that can- 
for a Lente af unpaid altechée were generally lads of 17 or 
of age, but they were asked such questions as these :— 


; 


18 


E 


“ Explain the the important change that was introduced in the 
tenure of land in Prussia in 1811, and its both present and probable. 
pee Te ame of Denmark, men its situation, extent, 

" and vegetable prod 


| 


questions might really seem to have been devised in a 
raillery rather than seriously, As he bad before said, he was 
rg of examination, but be thought that if next 
boo. member of consideration and influence would move for 
t of a select committee to inquire into the effect of these 
different branches of the public service the investiga- 
not be without advantage. He thought it very doubtful 
result of these examinations had been so satisfactory as they 
led to sup It might be so that the civil service examiners 
were not themselves responsible for the character of the examinations, 
which were probably directed by the Secretaries of State, but he thought 
receat circumstances showed that the Secretaries of State had urged the 
examiners not to render their examinations too stringent and severe. 
He found the late Secretary for War, General Peel, complaining 
of the number of commissions vacant in the household cavalry, 
Life Guards, the cavalry of the line, and the infantry, and 
stating that it was evident that under the present system of ex- 
amination the supply would not keep pace with the demand, while 
Lord Malmesbury stated that within six months four young men had 
been rejected, all of whom he believed were fully competent for the 
duties of attachés, two of them being remarkable for general accomplish- 
ments, and especially for their knowledge of languages. Although he 
(Mr. Cochrane) thought some explanation was necessary for these posi- 
tions previously to 1855, he feared they bad rushed ito an extreme io 
the opposite direction. He might remind the House that, under the old 
system, the character of their diplomatic agents had not been inferior 
to that of the diplomatists of auy country. He need only mention such 
names as those of Lord Ponsonby, Lord Stratford de liffe, Lord 
Cowley, Sir H. Bulwer, Lord Napier, and Lord Lyons. They could not 
forget, either, that previous to the institution of examiaations for com- 
missions in the military service, the officers both of our army and navy 
had never failed to vindicate the national honour He only asked the 
House and the Government to do justice to a most deserving class of 
oung men who bad entered the — service maeee 4 to the intro- 
Juotion of examinations, by agreeing that the new regulations should 
not have a retrospective effect. The hon. gentleman concluded by pro- 
posing bis motion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after a general defence of the sys- 
tem, observed, with reference to the specific object of the motion, that 
. Cochrane had not shown any sufficient reasons for the interference 
of the house, and even if the house cag to interfere, it should not do 
in the maoner proposed in the motion. Objecting to the motion on 
ts as well as its form, he hoped it would not be pressed.—Lord 
said, a all other arrangements, this system was 
to some imperfec be believed that, on the whole, it had tended 
much to the advantage of the public service, while it had given a 
ulus to education all over the country. He bad represented to the 
service commissioners that some of the questions were open to ob- 
tion ; and the answer—which he thought a satisfactory one—was that 
superoumerary added to the elementary questions, 
to test the general efficiency and comparative ictelligence of 
og men. He recommended Mr. Cochrane to withdraw the mo- 
The motion was withdrawn. 
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TOBACOO ; A FEW WORDs IN ITS DEFENCE. 


Tea and tobacco have long been the objects of furious invectives, 


‘bat the use of both bas gone on steadily increasing in spite of all 
sition, and mankind certainly is not the worse for them either ph ically 
or morally. We live py abe! oar forefathers of the reign of Heary 
va ep saw a) . oe ; pon decline of drunken- 
amongst us seems ave w nereasing popalarit 
of tobacco. Our Saxon isos Gone notorious dran and thelr 
descendants were hard drinkers at all times between the Norman con- 
juest and the discovery of America. The Turks, the French, and the 
eeatosds, Uho anata ems, are all essentially sober nations. “As a 
rule (says a receat writer) we can pronounce that all great smokers are 





ig up pipe—is the test of ag age When presented 
with Clarke’s pampblet on “ The Usesod Abuse of Smoking,’ be said, 
“T can’t refute his arguments, and I can’t give up smoking.” The 
“ learned in the law,” as well as the dignitaries of the Church, bave 
smoked. Lords Eldon and Stowell, and Jord Brougham in early life, 
indalged thas. The late Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Devonshire 
gave it aristocratic sanction, and George 1V. royally patronised it. 
Charles Lamb slandered tobacco when he accused it of giving bim 
headeches. It has not that tendency, but gin-and-water has, and Lamb 


a Servian proverb, “ while beside the wolf the fox is fattening.” 
Chewing tobacco is a practice hardly to be commended in the abstract, 
and few have anything to say in its favour except those who are addicted 
to it. Still no generous v of the weed can withhold bis Topeihy 
from one who is deprived of the use of it in the form which use has made 
dear to him. Never may it be our lot to behold a gallant-sailor in wo- 


they ful plight, “hard up in a clinch, with no knife to cut the seisings, and 


no backy to chor.” The following letter of a tar is touching in its ear- 
nestness. 
“ Gravesend, March 24, 1813. 

“ «Dear Brother Tom—This comes hopein to ry in good health 
as it leaves me safe anckor’d here yesterday at 4 P.M, arter a pleasant 
voyage tolerable short and a few squalls— Tom —hbopes to 
old father stout, and am quite out of Pigtail—Sighe of pig-tail at 
Grav. halgeloctials not fit for a dog to chor. Dear Tom, Cap- 
tain’s boy will ag You this, and put pig-tail in his pocket when bort. 
Best in London at Black Boy in 7 diles, where go acks for best pig- 
tail—pound a pig-tail will do, and am short of shirts. Dear Tom, as for 
shirts ony took 2 whereof one is quite wored out and tuther most, but 
don’t forget the pig-tail, as I a’a’t had a quid to chor never since Thars- 
day. Dear Tom, as for the shirts, your size will do, only longer. I liks 
um long—get one at present ; best at Tower-bill, and cheap, but be 
ticler to go to 7 diles for the pig-tail at the Black Boy, and Dear Tom, 
acks for pound best pig-tail, and let it be good. Oaptain’s boy will put 
the pig-tail ia his pocket, he likes pig-tail, so ty itup. Dear Tom, shall 
be up about Monday there or thereabouts, Not so perticuler for the shirt, 
as the present can be washed, but don’t forget the pig-tail without fail, 
so am your loving brother. ¢. 

_ p. S.—Don’t forget the pig-tail.’ ’’ 

——_S 
THE “GREAT EASTERN” COMPLETED. 

The talented engineer who first conceived the project of building a ship 
like the Great Hasiern, the skilful naval architect who carried that project 
into practical execution, the enterprising capitalists who subscribed their 
money, and last, though not least, the efficient administration, at the 
head of which must be placed Mr. J. Yates, the i: gable secretary, 
may all congratulate themselves upon the fact that the great ship is at 
length ready for sea, and about to solve the all-important problem of 
whether a ship of 22,000 tons burthen, and capable of carrying a popu- 
lation of souls, could be made to travel the ocean at rate of 
twenty miles an hour, and to bring Calcutta within thirty days’ sail of 
London, and thas superseding all the preseat complicated arrangementa 
which, besides involving many transhipments and much disagreeable tra- 
velling, is, after all, in a great measure dependent upon the will of fo- 
reigo powers, with whom, although to-day we are friends, to-morrow we 
may be standing in relations of bitter hostility. If seven was hitherto 
the orthodox number of the wonders of the world, the (Great Eastern may 
now fairly rank as the eighth, and further, and without any contradic- 
tion, may take precedence of her as being beyond all com- 
parison the greatest wonder of them all. 

It is some nine or ten years since Mr. Brunel published bis plan for the 
construction of the monster ship, and the number of wise heads that 
were set sbaking in incredulous contempt, at the, to them, insane pro- 
ject, is well remembered b: ont who assisted at y day’s ceremonial. 
Fortunately for Mr. Brunel and bis magnificent scheme a naval architect 

was found, in the person of Mr. Scott Russell, who had the rare faculty 
of being able to see a few inches beyond his nose, and between the two 
the stapendous idea gradually began to assume the form of a colossal 
reality. It seems but poaren when the first bar of the keel was laid, 
when the ring of the hammer was beard rivetting the first plate, and now 
the gigantic sbip floats complete on the bosom of Father Thames, the cy- 
nosure of all the ecientific eyes in the world, the rich reward of her en- 


jjectors, and the pride and admiration of the whole British 
ak ees difficulties and obstacles impeded the progress of the mon- 


Bui the greet principle, lik pty. principles, has outlived 
t i e a! true ea, outliv 

them all, and now, as a matter of course, gets the warmest adhesion from 
those who in the first instance were most st in doubting its suc- 
cess. We can well remember the ted 

launch, the disappointing bulletins day to 
progress of six inches, now a stand-still of six 
shrugs, the criticisms, the abuse, which almost broke 
































tippled this and other strong drink freely. ‘“ Folk blame the wolf,” says | 


William Jackson, the eminent and well-kaown contractor of 
we believe, is greatly 
able to announce that the 
more remarkable aid was forthcoming. 
lieve only that we have it on the very best authori’ 
tion of no less than £50,000 of the supplementary 
from £1 to £5, by persoos in the bumbiest ranks of li ser- 
vants, costermongers, greengrocers, and labourers—who tendered their 
money avowedly without any expectation of profit, but solely that they 
might at length bear of the great ship which they as the 
pride of being fairly afloat on the deep waters. Such a fact at 
once took vessel out of the ca 

ings, and more 
her ae to renewed exertions for her ultimate completion. 

T — with which her internal fittings have been completed ig 
not the least remarkable fact in the ship’s most remarkable Y 
Two or three months ago she was nothing but a huge shell, blank and 
unmeaning without, and within a scene of chaos and confusion from 
stem to stern. Yesterday sbe floated upon the water trim as a cutter, 
her five masts up and fully rigged, her noble ded& smooth as a bowling- 
green, her tr d gines in plete working order, and her spa- 
cious saloons invitingly ready for the very numerous company who 
took of the hospitality of the directors. In the interval which 
elapsed since our previous visit the made by the contractors 
was miraculous; and here we may mention that having given to Mr. 
Scott Russell the lion’s share, the remuinder of the credit must be divided 
between Mr. Parry, who supplied all the movable internal fittings, Mr. 
Crace, who decorated the great saloon, and Mr. Finch, of Chepstow, the 
last-named bhaviog supplied three out of the five masts with which the 
vessel is rigged. These three masts are of iron, aod if they work as well 
as they look will be of very great advantage in the sailing of the 
The whole of the deck is now completely laid, caulked, and pol 
and no description can realise the effect of its vast size upon the visitor 
when first he puts his foot on its —— surface. Capsians, binnacles, 
galleys, windlasses, are all in their places ; the completed bulwarks rise 
breast high all round the ship, and the skylights enable the spectators to 
look down into the cavernous engine-room, and see probably the great- 
est mechanical power in the world in easy experimental motion. The 
engines were tried yesterday, the screw working one way and the pad- 
die the other, in order that the vessel might not be disturbed from her 
moorings, and the result met with the unqualified praise of all the scien- 
tific persons present. In fact, they worked as easily as if they had been 
a in use, and left little doubt on the minds of those who witaess- 
ed their performance that the promised twenty miles an hour would be 
a comparatively easy achievement. 

The deck having been duly explored the company crowded down the 
principal staircase, and were soon astonished with the elaborate splen- 
dour of the grand saloon, upon which Mr. Crace bas exhausted all his well 
known proficiency in Renai d ti Much skill bas in the first 
place been shown in making the best of the masts and funnels, obstacles 
which could not be removed, und which in less skilful hands would have 
very much obstructed the view, and spoiled the general effect of the sal- 
oon. But Mr. Crace has squared these unsightly objects, and covered them 
with large and costly mirrors, so placed that instead of ler sae the 
view they give the effect of much greater space than is really available. 
The sides, ahd all spaces not occupied by lookiug-glasses, are covered 
ee peculiarly rich white and gold paper, with massive Renaissance 
cornices, and interpersed with panels painted with allegorical subjects. 
The floor is covered with crimson Axminster carpeting of the — pat- 
tern, and the recesses are all filled with couches covered in crimsoa Utrecht 
velvet. The hangings are of the most superb tabaret of the same colour, 
fringed with silk lace and looped — tassels of the newest design ; 
and, ia short, —— gives the more of the state reception-room 
of a royal palace than the principal cabin of a merchant ship. A 
peculiar feature in this unique saloon is the mode by which it is | 
and ventilated at the sides—by large openings off with gilt balas- 
trades, and reaching to the upper deck, where hy ape far | 
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which can be left up or down at pleasure. Besides the great 
light which these ings give, they are invaluable as securing at any 
moment curreuts of fresh air, a luxury which will only be fully bp oe 
ted when the Great Eastern is steaming maj ly across the Indian 
Ocean with her living freight of some eight or ten thousand passengers 
for Calcutta. Next to this imperial saloon is another and still longer one, 
eS a first-class passengers, the other 
being exclusively devoted to the extra first aad the ladies, and in which 
the directors yesterday entertained some 600 of their friends. Arrange- 
ments had been made for 350, but the thirst of the British public for sci- 
entific investigation, especially when a champagne luncheon crowns the 
vista, brought down such of friends, that entertainment had to be 
found for nearly double the number. Thanks, however, to the 
of Mr. Quartermaine, of the Ship, to whom the commissariat been 
entrusted, there was enough and to spare for everybody, and the 
when or 


some noble commercial 
otic sentiment required to be toasted. 

Around these two principal saloons the sleeping berths of the passen- 
are skilfully arranged, the amount of accommodation by 

ted, of course, by the price paid for the passage. But it is y 
to call them mere berths, seeing that they are, generally og, rather 
suites of apartments, comprising sleeping, sitting, and dressing rooms, 
all self coutained, and offering to females as complete seclusion as if they 





were in their own homes. The smallest of these is larger than the 
best cabins in any other vessel ; and they have the peculiar advantage of 
being at least ble the beight, possessing the most and 
ready means of on. We believe it is hardly yet settled where 
the first experi trip is to extend to, but the rumour on 
board yesterday the ship will first proceed some three or four 


hundred miles out to sea and return, without any person on board save 
the captain, officers, and crew ; that on her retura she will eteam down 
to Portland, and if the weather shoald be very fine, cross over to Cher- 
bourg, in order to give our French neighbours the opportunity of sharing 
in the pleasure which all Englishmen unfeignedly feel in the 
of the great ship. Uti ly ber destination-is said to be Portland, in 
the United States —London Daily News, August 9. 
A large number of Peers and Members of Parliament assisted at this 
grand occasion, and there was toasting followed by -speechifying of 
course. Lord Stanley was conspicuous and felicitous. Bat we omit this 
portion of the record. In presence of the great facts demonstrated, all 
the smart things served-up on the tongue appear impertinent. 
————<— 
Cvsan Hovses.—Three merchants whom I call upon have palaces for 
toeir business. The ent rances are wide, the staircases almost as 
as that of Stafford House, the floors of marble, the panels of 
tiles, the rails of iron, and the rooms over twenty feet high, with open 
rafters, the doors and windows colossal, the furniture rich and heavy ; 
and there sits the merchant or banker, in white pantaloons and thin 
shoes, and loose white coat and narrow neck-tie, smoking a succession 
of cigars, surrounded by tropoical luxaries and tropical defences. 








Tue Bairise Mosecm at rr was aND*AS IT 18.—The Builder reproduces 
an account of a visit to the British Museum given by Mr. William Hut- 
ton, the bookseller and historian of Birmingham, in 1784. There has cer- 
tainly been effected a considerable improvement ia the state of things in 
Great Russell street during the last seventy years, Mr. Hutton says: 
“ T was given to understand that the door, contrary to other deors, would 
not open with a silver key—tbat interest must be made some time before 


y 

to pursue a wrong, which probably might lead me intoaright. By good 
fortene T stemiled upon a pereen of a ticket for the next day 
which he valued less than two shillings. We strack a bargain in a mo- 
ment, and were both pleased.” 

On the 7th of December of the above year Hutton, with nine others (all 
strangers to him), assembled at the old Museum. He says: “ 

to move pretty fast, when I asked, with some surprise, whether there were 
none to inform us what were the cariosities as we went on. A tall young 
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want of a little information. 
ate Sal bees cohen els Gana event | 
, which would ve irt; s! Lwentout 

e ; bat with severe seloctices thet: for fear of 


skin ; spent half-a-crown in coach-bire ; 
yed through the rooms with | 
hamour I bad brought in ; and | 


remarks that the old regulations of the 


: 


Bdtish Museum seemed expressly caleulated to create disgust, and to ex- 


persons as possi When it was first opened the trus 
= ablishea © Statutes and Rules relating to the Inspection and Use of 
the British Museum.” Among other things laid down were :—lst. That 
such studious and curious p: as were desi to see the Museum 
must, in the first place, make an eres in writing to the porter, 
stating their condition, place of abode, &c.; that they must call another 
day for their tickets, and then go a third day to see the sight. 2nd. 
That no more than ten tickets — a. out for ne é — 
mittance, and no persona or persons to see any withou 
being attended by the under librarian, or under assistant. 3rd That 
visitors should be conducted in regular order and succession through all 
the ts of the establishment, and not be allowed more than three 

ours to examine the whole, but depart whea notice is given by ringing 
a bell [this bell, it appears, did great duty, for besides ringing people 
ont, it rang them from one department to another). 4th. That children 
on no account be admitted into the Museum. 

Tux Wrecx Cuart.—There has recently appeared in England a sin- 
at Se Chart of the Bri Isles for 1858. It is to be 
ound in a return to Parliament, carefully prepared by the Board of 
Trade. The chart is of the zame as an ordinary map of the 
British islands, except that the whole line of coast from the Orkneys to 
the Land’s End, is dotted with a series of black marks; each mark indi- 
cates either a shipwreck or some casualty to a vessel nearly hing 
that disaster. A most melancholy effect has this chart when this key to 
its object is given. The whole coast, particularly the ap hes to our 

t commercial cities, bristles with the dottings which indicate clearly 
Eo site u bore come noble chip bas gece to destraction with her human 
freight, the tidings which have, alas, too frequently brought woe to man, 
a home and counting All round our coast, with the aid of th 
clearly the frightful work of desiraction 
ear. total number of British merchant ships, in- 
to be 27,097, giving a tonnage of 4,558,730, 
probably by no less than 30,000 men and 
The nature of the disasters to British and foreign ships is thus 
epitomized :— 

In 1858 the number of vessels wrecked on the eoast and in the seas of 
the United Kingdom was 1,170, of these 354 were total wrecks, 50 sank 
by collision, making the number of totally lost 404. Vessels stranded 
and 80 as to require to discharge cargo, 515, by collision, 251 ; | 
total, 766, making the w namber of wrecks 1,170. By these disas- 
ters ‘the lives 1,895 persons were imperilled, of which number 340 
persons or 18 were actually lost. This is the dark side of the doleful 
map. It has, however, a brighter oce, and on that we find that by the 
1 of the National Boat Institution, those of local bodies, 





tures were during the rescued from a wa! grave. The red 
dottings on this unique c are cheericg marks, as indicative of the 
laces lifeboats and the life-preserving apparatus are to be found 


of distress. The latter are under the control of the Board of 


of the some momncte of 
. ab 


gunnery, the: ee in of the 
very gratifying to find "ifeboats on ‘ous points of the coast 
have of late years greatly increased in number and iency under the 


National Life-Boat Institution, whose energies in 
this good work are uutiring. It has now 8&2 lifeboat establishments un- 
der its management. 





Tuose “ Uncrarervi Iraians.”—During the afternoon the ill-omened 
ferment went on ever increasing. The Codini at first either were, or 
feigned to be, as ill pleased as the Liberals ; they fancied that 
in the troublous their own chances of safety were far from 

There was @ pale on the face of every as if the 

enemy were battering at the ; and women and 
on their = with eyes bent , Muttering, “ Madonna ! Povera 
Talia!” “ Powerit noi!" —as the bad broken out among 
them. As the hours went, and no contradiction came of the evil news, 
courage from the and sed- 


the ae to take general ’ 
—_- long sti of ugly consequence to the published facts. 
They declared that the Feach Emperog and the King of Sardinia bad 
quarre’ed beyond hope of reconciliation ; that the Emperor had no sooner 

luded the peace than he fled off, like a thie/, to Paris, never stopping 
for rest or food by the way for fear of kuife or bullet, bat flinging himeelf, 
like a hunted madman, on board the Hortense at Genoa, to get out of 
informed the Florentines that their excellent 
beloved capital in the first days of Sep- 
merciful amaesty, and—6,000 French braves. 
thousand contadini, belonging to 
community, would ere long march into 
prepare the way for the promised 
ie so zealously circulated, the one 

of the Emperor’s yar to Italy and 

great mass of the people may be e¢ in dra- 
a uneducated servant girl, who, on hearing 
report that day, rusbed breathless into her mistress’s room, with cl 
aming, “ Mio Dio! egli ci ha traditi !”’ (My 
God ! he has betrayed us!) never dreaming that the person she meant 
could be mistaken.— Letter from Florence, Tay 17, 


Lorp Happo axp tus Lars-Scuoois.—There may be “cauld kail in 
Aberdeen,” but there can be no intelligible reason why Lord Haddo, the 
of that house, should set up for censor morum as to what is decent 
: uae indecent in art-ed' j 
upp 
pr A 
never witnessed in his life.” 
a a Life 


the 


All we can say is that if Lord Haddo 
School as if it were an “ exhibition,” his conduct can only 
by the very term which he — to the schools them- 

”? These schools, let us assure his Lordship, 
t curiosity, but to enable 
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REERERSE 
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ttle 
midst of a rich entertainment, consisting of ten thousand | the aberrations of an en 
like Tantalus, I could not taste ove. It grieved me fender of the i . th 
| of the defenceless, and the 


| Traly there isa 


| Heaven than much of worldly wisdbm. But in our admiration of this 
| last relic of the chivalric life, we must not forget thee, thou modestest of 


it: 
|e 


morceau of antigalty, and I pee it with rapints, ‘The bisiory mat | of jstes, pa | and! forditade and ved his’ Want of prodence is 
van Wanting, tha other tof | value. pot baa) et moped mona i 


ue. Strange that it should excite our laughter to behold 
» who believed bimeelf to be “the de- 
tector of helpless damsels, the shield 


” 





e r 
avenger of the op 
“ What story is so pleasing and 8o sad?” i 
touch of something in this madness which is nearer 


men, “ My Uncle Toby.” What is more admirable than thy goodness of 
heart, thy tenderness, thy patience of injuries, thy = na- 
ture, “ no jarring element in it, which was mixed up so kindly within 
thee ; thou hadst scarcely a heart to retaliate upon a fly!” “I'll not 
burt thee,” says my Uncle Toby, “ rising from bis chair, and going across 
the room with the fly in his hand; “I’il not burt a hair of thy head. 
Go,” says he, lifting up the sash and opening his hand as he spoke to let 
it escape; “go, poor devil ; get thee gone—why should I burt thee? 
This world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me.” In direct 
opposition to this stands the character of the burly Falstaff. No one 
would lay a straw in tHe way of Uncle Toby, but how we relish the 
* buck-basket,”’ “the cudgel of Ford,” and the castigation at “ Gads- 
hill ;” nay, if we bear in mind how exquisitely selfish Falstaff is, we can 
even admire the reply of King Harry, beginning with— 
“ T know thee not, old man : fall to thy p rs, 

How ill white hairs become a fool and Vester.” 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 555. By E. A. Scmurrt, St. Petersburg. 
(From the ‘‘ Bertiner Schachaettung.” ) 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
W hile to play and checkmate in four moves. 


Soirrion To Propiem No. 554. 





White. Black. 
1 RwQks. | PoK4 
2. Rts K BP P tks R 
8. Kt to Q 6 check mates t 
LL. — | Pts KRP 
2KwKBS8 Anything. 
3 P checkmates. 
L | B moves 
2 RtoK Kes | Anything. 
3. P checkmates. 





Cuess Irems.—Blindfold chess-pla: is not yet extinct. 
made its . Mr. Tisdall of gratified 
emis often eek, Salon Menta Pg or Sane ect 
ly, = the or two of his ; 
but the other the 


s 


P.O the nd ot Oo Oe ee at 
against Mr. Kind, at the second against Mr. Perrin, at the third 
Mr. Rice, Junr., and at the fourth agairet Mr. Roberts. He defeated 
his opponents of Nos. 1 and 4; whe ER Game, early 
on the second evening, which enabled the em his atten- 

oo Be. 2, ental’ bg Mer. Barty, Aftera of ingenious manceuvres, 
the blindfold player struck his flag. 


H 





“To waar Base Uses may we ‘Come at Last?”’—With what hol 
horror would the ancient Egyptians regard the economical uses to whic’ 
their embalmed bodies were appropriated a few centuries ! In the 
works of Ambrose Paré, the great surgeon of five French kings in the 
sixteenth century, is a full account of the preparation and pr ae Soo 
tion of “ mummie,”—that is, Reyptian mummies, powdered and made 
into pills and potions,—‘ to such as have falne from high places or have 
beene otherwise bruised.’’ The learned physician enters his protest 
against the use of it (which he saye is almost universal with the faculty), 
as quite inefficacious and disgusting. His disgust, men 
cipally from the fact, that the “ mu af 
must bave been derived “from the carcasses of 
for the noblemen and cheefe of the province, so 
to the monuments of their ancestors, would 
bodyes of their friends and kindred to be transported 
gaine and ne, eel — beer an what shall we say of 
some priests of } agua, who renovate burial-grounds by exhum- 
ing the bones of the dead, with the earth that surrounds + tg sell- 
ing the mass to the manufacturers of nitre? No sentiment of reverence 
for the of their fathers incites them to resist the inroads of 
foreign pirates—for they manufacture their fathers’ bones into gunpow- 
der! 


A Lrvery PurLosornen.—Lord Charlemont, during his travels about 


of | @ century ago, and in company with another gentleman, visited Montes- 


quieu at his seat near Bourdeaux. They were so anxious to avail them- 
selves of his willingness to see them, that called before he was up, 
and were shown by the servant into his library. “ The first object of 


to | curiusity that presented itself was a table at which he had been reading 


the night before, a book lying u it open, turned down, and a lamp 
nocturnal 





Eager (says his p) to know the 
of this great philosopher, we i diately flew to the book. It was a 
volume of Ovid’s Works, containing his elegies, and open at one of the 
most gallant 








Dr. Mackay Iv Broapway.—“ Bond Street is no more to be com! 
to Broadway for beauty, extent, life. bustle, and wealth, than a din 


old farthing of the reign of George III. to a bright new sov 
days of Queen Victoria. There Se street in Tontan then cat ba de- 
clared 


superior, or even equal, all things considered, to Broadway. It 
is a stregt sui is, combining in itself the characteristies of the 
vard des Italiens at Paris, and of Cheapside or Fleet Street in London, 
with here and there a dash of Whitechapel or the Minories, and here and 
there a dash of Liverpool and Dublin. It is longer, more crowded, and 
fuller of fine buildings than the Boulevard des Italiens ; it is as bustlin 
as Cheapside ; and, more than all, ‘it has a sky above it as bright as the 
ky of Venice. Its t is thoroughly Parisian. Were it not for the 
old familiar name of Smith, Jones, and Brown, over the doors of the 
stores and warehouses, and the English placards and advertisements that 
ovecrmtene meet the eye, the stranger might fancy himself under the 
mized Government and iron grip of Napoleon III., instead of being 
under that of the minimized and mild Government of an American Re- 
public—a Government so infinitesimally hight in its weight, and carried 
ou by 80 little known, that strangers in this, the ‘ Empire > 
as it is called, and even the citizens themselves, are scarcely more cog: 
nizant of the name of the Governor than a Londoner is of the name of 
the High Sheriff of Flintshire or of the Lord-Lieutenant of Merioneth.”— 
Me 8 Life and Liberty in America, 


’ Movttixe or THE Lonster.—Mr. Salter describes circumstantial 





(in the Linnean Society’s Journal) this interestin wil 

in his aquarium. The animal, having +E are ay quantity of. 
seaweed as a screen and protection for its soft , remained fer toe: 
days = sone thea i ee =i third &@ crack was ob- 
serv mem connected with the first ring. 

a series of stron of yy 


g vibratory actions, and followed by intervals of complete 
repose, the animal succeeded in com: letely artzleating itself from its 
covering in about twenty minutes. membrane of the new shel! was 
perfectly soft, and of a bright blue colour. At first the lobster was 


Lavtes’ Snors.—The old fashion for decorating ladies’ sli either 
by needlework, by Squed pets on the leather, or other tnaterial, or 
the insertion of coloured silk or satin, may be materially improved 
by a method which permits of the pieces of coloured satin to be 


anged as often as the wearer desires, without in any way i ets Be 
Baty Be ape, 


~f 
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— little A as os Dale jn the a upPer 
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ee eerie oon 2 mang apne change the co- 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
mit. fd, + T- Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality tn_ 
Clothiag. 


MERCHANT TAILURS AND iMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH Si REET, New York. 

OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL.—THIS INSTI- 
B tase wes Ue compenes Gn the BEER of OS ich enn It presents a B..54 
Instruction in al! tts brerehes, inclucing the Spanish and German rench 
Prospect ee wich tenttmneatale, Soounecel at tie, ont ef thelr pe r§ 

it 

past FOUR years, &c., to be bad. aor: ELIE CHARETER, Director 


References. 
PARIS.—Rev. Dr. F. OD. 
GENEVA.—Rev. Dr. Mexiz D’ Avpions. 
WASHINGTON.—Hon. Lewis C. Secretary of 
.— Prof. L. AGassr. 
PRINCETON.—Prof. A. Gov 





Rev. Dr. 8. H. Trxa. 
Rev. Dr. F. Hawxs. 





| hgy ~~ lhe INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HER 


No. 10 GRAMERCY-PARK, EAST 20th ST., 

Will commence on T¥ . . 2. A punctual attendance of her pupils is requested. 
Those who have confided their daughters to Mine HAINES in past years, may be assured of 
her continued cesire and, as she trusts, | ability to to her pupils a substan- 

usefal, and accomplished education. She bas the aid of of acknowledged ta- 
lent, and it ‘will be their united aim to contribute, as much as possible to he personal hap- 
piness, as well as moral and intellectual improvement, of those c ommitted to care. 








RS. nion Square, New will yer 
M 35 Spine aa rye pit toe Younes ation co EspayY, Septet > 
M®; MACAULAY will ghee, 42 Bast Alst St. 
ween and Fourth Avénue), A as | 

afi refer to the following gentlemen :— 
Lieut. Gen. War Soort. Hon. Jas. M. Warne, Y, 8. Ceprame Court. 
Com. James T. Watkuns, Francisco, Cal. Bev Wanye So D.D., New Y: 
Com. dine, LED, Preset Columbia Col. Hawny P, Tarran, DD., Dilancollor of Mlebi- 
= Ly _ Dr rh nond, Va. 
Samus Rom a Conn. | Col. Joun 8, Gi Baltimore. 
Dr. R, Greens, — f 2 tote hy to Esq., Eee! 5. Y. 
Her, B Sonsurananc, Ee). New York. | Geo. K. Suommasncus, Req., Cincinnati, 0. 





a 
Moe 4] and 49 West Twenty sixth street, between Broadway and Sixth avenue. Mr. st 





I Ofpesiavie omnecion, wished to eof Boab (ee wlitt famt'y ‘irhere 
hapinMeierenses rewired. drome, Panis atin Often, ating and par- 





COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
ope eoraL INSURANCE 
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“ONCE A WEEK.” 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, 
and Illustrated by the first artists. 
FIRST MONTHLY PART NOW READY. 


conducted by the best writers in Europe, 


The following are a few of the popular contributors to 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
MISS MULO< 


AM “J FRACKRAAY, 
Cakes 
’ tape 


GRoRd 
Anau WARTINBAU, 
W. DASENT, 


Aad etn mies designers a4 artiste are engeged on ihe illustrations : 
9 M LEC ona BROWNE, 


po 


First monthly part now ready. 


Price 10 cents weekly. In monthly parts, price 36 cents. Subscription per year, rv. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
No. 42 Nassau Street, New York. 


For sale by al! booksellers and news agents. 


INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 








SECURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
. No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Termsé 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 





THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 
ORNAMENTAL PRAME FACTORY, 


4234 BROOME STREET, SEW YORK, 
(4 PEW DOORS E4ST OF BROADWAY.) 


DIRECTORS. 
Josarn Waxes, BiwsusepP. Baorr, Ws. Dexxetocs, Gongs H. Beren, 
Joux Halsey, 8. T. Vacentine, Epu’p. W. Contizs, Eowagp Cromwait, 
Rosser L, Cass, Joun BR. Wu, Wx. Bravsau, Jr., Guones B. Gainneut, 
Wa. H. Hosssr, Rost, L. Muguar, Surta Lawnexcy, Tuomas J. Owen, 


Epwagp Wu.ers, Wa. Auten Boriar, Jos. Lawnenos, Anwraonr P. Faascts. 
Joun D. Wanren, L. B. Wruas, 
Epwarp M«sarrr, Joun ALLES, D. Caomwet, JonatTaas ODELL, 
Haewey Barrow, Wruuiae F. Morr, E. J. Domwaz, Rosset Bowrs. 


eee delvaad Posey Woase, WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES | gow,ep Hasonr, Epwaxn Woop, 


of Looking-Glass Plates. 
Ba And Genera! Interior House and Steamboat Decorators. 28 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





FINANCIAL. 





BANKERS, 


No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


rates. 
od 
~-E My IN ry cine aint No tie Shean rete nar beyond ae 2 Policy= 


I LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, 
the world through the Mesers, Roruscutip’s of FP. 
and their correspondents. 


- AUGUST ‘BELMONT & CO, 


N IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTENTDO: - -'{ ry cae 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
is 


aoe one invested, the MUTUAL relates 








23 New York. 
ON BANK OF LONDON. AND ON Tf 
OrzE., FOR SALA, BF ON THE UNION BA 3 HE 


of ite hey igh OS a 
AGREDITS lsund, Baring Hacbange, and ‘otes, and Drafts, 





TOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GARANT, CIRCPLAR LETTERS OF ORRDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 


GRRAR barrarx, BEL mii, ie. 


" goNgraNTINOFLt, 
Office In New York, No, § Wall Street, 


ALso, 0 
ROUT. 
Sete, USALEM, 


TRUSTEES. 
H. Gamez, Perex Portes, Cuss. H. Mansnatt, Epwis Barter, 

Bei Lavixestox, Haunsy A. Cort, Eutas Porvert, 

payable im Canads pur | Given Sis oe Lovm Conve, Joseru Jr. Gnonen G. Hossox, 
miaM H. Axruonr B. Namsom, Jacos R. U. A 

Dare a, Watt News a ‘ Gausagp, dr., Perey 8. 
‘uta’ ewan, . Cuagias STRECKER, 

H ’L. L. ‘i J. B. Owativis, Avex. M. weance, Samust M, Fox, 


Yo. G. Postar, Simon de Visser, Joun A. 

A i RILSON Presiden 
alr BETON, Vice-President. 
New York, November 1, 1858. " 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 











WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Ce 


we erie cee — 
Broadway N.Y 


chandise, Ships in Port, &c. 
D°'At A". Ban 0 OAL TPORNY 0 ORRGON AND THE SANDWION Is On the most favourable terms. " All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 


erp tony a geet hs ty nl ay ale og 





FINCA SREMO® & Ch 


CORNER OF PINE Avy NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USB IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 69 WALL STREET, SEW YORK. 
Issue Oredita for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


Directors, 
Faeeperice BR. Pearsatt, LYRED 
Sauver Wiets, Cuarces J. Doves, Bexsamun W. 
Sura, ALonnzo A. ALvorp, A. Stewart Brack, 
Apax W.  _— Joun RB. Paxton, D. Henweser, 
Consensve L. . Grorce LS Osnoann, | Apeanaus, M.D. 


Anpae Fromest, Jamus 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Seretary. 








BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


BY. wordy PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED Cong as Minot "tii Frama may remain oo ban pee ron es 
ek byway Sed toy! bila purehaaed and collected on England, Ireland, Sootland 


“hae a Win Bre, Row Yn 
“INSURANCE. 


= ee aed 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 94 BROADWAY. 


Qarapany of pe gt RY OF G42 AFFAI 4 b Ge tg te LIFE INSURANCE 
face. ot January aS, a OThane ss acsccnsncrssccncces sss ° 





Leas for Taxes for and 








Number Pohician tt Sist J 1859 
aree anuary, 


Deduct for forfeited, surrendered. cancelled, expired, and dead... 


Pome St which Vogal ars for ecemasenoansoenseesccsescccoscoscoesecccesece 


a or? on 


I bave carefully d the above 





Board of Trustees; 
8. Worsros, OmN zi Pavrs, 


M‘Cuspr, 
Joux P. Foca Joun 7 
a. A @ Psy Aue, 


Baows, . ATRICK, 
Ga” eet ees 


Axax. W. Baapronp, 


=f 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, Presiient. 
Secretary, ISAAO £3745. : mixture Poet, ee HOMANS. 











eee Dace 25 Wall Street, 


M. KNEVITT, Acroasy. 





FIRB weenie os COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 











Ps RERS OF PINE STREET, NEW Tem. 
thom of 20 : 7 EE TEAL HXCERDED BY 
person- 
al ’ ships and their ale enngnee, on terms as low as are 
with the secusity ad the onren the insured. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszrn B. Vanyum, Maarm Bares, Jr., 8. Bempcxman, 
" Dupusy B. FuLizr, C. Henpgeson, 
Pasp'x H. Wo.corr, Cuances L. Voss, Losran Fageman, 
Wu. K. Stone, Warren Deiano, Jr., , 
Moszs TaYLon, Henny V. Warsow B. Cass, 
Jauus 0. SmsLpon, as B. Vaawom,Jr., Onances B. Arrizsr, 
Danie. Panise, as. Lon. Granam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprosp, Jr., 





Gustavus A. Conoven, bows BR. Meln vane, 
DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec'y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid $3,000,000, 


up Capita! and 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF Poo HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses in New York, and promptly 
in addition to its Fire this Company is to transact 


LUPE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Wn. 

Laas, RE Me, | ATTY, 

; Henry’ A. Smythe, George Moke. 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice i> 5 5 Scene | 








PACIFIC MUTUAL 
OFFICE, 111 


ay. 
BORER Ane eee eae. 


COMP ANY se Se is TO 3 RT 
eoce 


aibiadanee acces 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





The Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 
"ELIS a gognapres SS? Bett 
oe Year, aiden ARANTEE oF in 
rosea’. 9 compro he State of New York, or te belt of all Pe face ta 





a $: 6: HOLBROOKE, { General Agents. 


Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Hi Ladlam, 
G.Bawasd Habicht, Caleb Barstow, J. G. Holbroke. 
Soxiciron—Robert J. Dillon. | Coxsuurixe Counse,—J. W. Gerard. 


"__ PURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
recs: between Broome and 


1G BOOM snd CHAMBER, oC ROSEWOOD, WALNUT Gar OTe ee say Boe 
‘RICKS WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 
“Tig PeRsOusCpOPERI TAS ONC” © nto made w tr, 


poe Aa woo Sh MANTEL, and Fa, apd FIRE PTRCES, wit Ban MiRORE, FRAMES ool 


475 Broadway, (up 





INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
Tes | TO BROADWAY, 
eee hae ae ha ele 
7 po pty hd gy a ang gat ee 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


BOWES PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
’ “ Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”"—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be ted.”"—¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be untversally used.”—¥. ¥. TIMES. 








* Ranks foremost among modern tn th 0 ‘ON LNTEL. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING py -- ay Ay “procured of first class dea’ 





Duties Sime and Scr informatio arn trom $0 10 94.00 Seomeding 
. is brendeey iow York. 
PORTABLE eyyes GAS APPARATUS. 
Tv A FIXED FACT! 


HE GAS GENERATING COMPARY | 18 J a GREAT 8 
T Ra ERERAT gooses, Ray bd THEIR APPARA- 


in operation at 
the Bt, No. 801 Broadway. git. House No. ios Fourth Avenue, aad 
* Jelge for yourssives ond recollect HEN DRIVES DHOTHERS Penstece, 
JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND RTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 


OLE LEATHER Auea} 
A TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND - 
Soest traveling Paris made Travelling and Shopping Bags for Ladies aad GenUemen’ 








MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FPREEZERS, 


As for 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
only Freezer Known which is constructed on true Scientific principles. 
Cheapest, Best, and most Economical, requiring less Ice and less labour 
Doing ot the same time the most durable in structure, and most enctais ia f+ 


Agents for the United States, 


plivg 


EE, KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 





VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE at 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 





The Largest and Most Complete Assortment of 
BousSs of UEEISEING ARTICLES 
this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 





oul » New York. 
artiste io oMered of 0 Bund Fig, frow which Garo is no deviation. 
short notice, on the most reasonable terms. eoy poles at 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE areas Bi NZED, AND PaINTED 
Japanoed Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 





JAPANNED TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found 
which are offered at the lowes: prices. An carly call solicited. = ane. 


THE HOME GZMNASIUM 





AEP 
pe 
i 


or Bath. and takes up no more space @ Comt on a peg. It is readily ad- 
the of most 
a a an ietmcneats —- ~~~ erent robust man—by simply 


J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, ‘ew York. 
WILDER’S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 





And No. 191 South Water Street, Chicago, Til. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Notics.—This celebrated Fire- Proof Sate is no longer made aad sold b. L 
= y Silas C. Herring, 





having 
HERRING’'S PATENT CHAMPION SAFES. 
ITH BALL'S PATENT roypen pager Locks, 
‘ork, ed goparie Moda be Worli's Flr, Landon, andibe War's Fly Mew 





of Hordcultural 
oy a wo our and pyr alae Sra kang 
Seas give us 4 call, and cxsaninn 33-5 yaa 
A. F. MA co., 
See ee Beet, BF 





gpa 


. —— 











